A Convention of 


New Ideas for 
) the 80s 


The rite honor’ble E.M. Lynn, president of the 
Universal Underwriters Insurance Company, 
invites ya and the little lady to the 
biggest party west of the Pecos... 


Yer NADA badge gets ya in to all this whoopin’ and hollerin’... 
Sit a spell with famous cowpokes of the ole west. 
See dance hall luvlies kick up their heels, western-style. 

Be amazed as a master of illusion fools ya with sleight of hand. 
Lend yer ear to the sounds of toe-tappin’, knee-slappin’ music. 
Settle down to some of the best-eatin’ vittles ‘round. 

And of course, plenty of firewater on hand 
(red eye to sarsaparilla). 


This and more in honor of the 
Franchised Automobile Dealers of America. 
(String tie optional) 
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Perhaps, A Reformation 


A new administration, elected ona 
platform of no-nonsense and pro- 
business initiatives, has assumed 
control of our nation at a time 
when reassurance and new direc- 
tion are needed. 


President Reagan has put to- 
gether a cabinet of seasoned pro- 
fessionals. On the whole, his peo- 
ple are known quantities, and 
have reputations for being practi- 
cal. Gone, it seems, is the type of 
transportation philosophy that 
would declare that the automobile 
must be reinvented. 


There is talk among some of 
Reagan’s people of disbanding 
DOT’s National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration. Propo- 
nents of such a move are right 
when they say NHTSA has done 
all government needs to do for au- 
tomobile safety, and that it should 
therefore be quickly dispatched. 
Manufacturers and dealers pio- 
neered automotive safety and can 
do without federal red tape. 


Personifying the new approach 
is businessman Drew Lewis, the 
new Secretary of Transportation, 
who has a reputation for saving 
failing enterprises. Indications of 
Lewis’ philosophy were seen in a 
Reagan task force report that pre- 
sented the new President with 


some refreshing ideas. Lewis was 
one of 15 members of the study 
team. 


The team recommended that 
mass-transit spending be cut; that 
the federal government stop fund- 
ing new subways, and that the 
current $1 billion a year in direct 
subsidies for transit be reduced. In 
general, the message was, let 
users pay their own way. 


“‘Reformation 
requires active 
support of thinking 
dealers.’’ 


—_=_=_=____—— 

The task force clearly felt pri- 
vate transportation forms should 
be encouraged. 

Get rid of Amtrak, it indicated; 
sell Conrail lines to railroaders. 
Conrail has cost $3.3 billion for 
what? Get the federal government 
off the rails. Deregulation will 
give the railroads the opportunity 
to set their own rates and termi- 
nate unprofitable routes. Let free 
enterprise work. 


“Downtown people movers” are 
politically motivated and simply 
don’t work, the task force told 
President Reagan. Forget the 
idea. 

Yes, the old attitude that tax- 
paying businesses should be forced 
to compete with their own tax dol- 
lars seems to be vanishing. 

Suggestions that the federal 


government cease publishing new 
regulations for a year, that a series 
of bureaucrat-mandated emission 


standards and mileage criteria be 
abandoned, and that the federal 
Highway Trust Fund be over- 
hauled have garnered some sup- 
port. 

NADA will continue its thrust 
for repeal of the federal excise tax 
on trucks, one of the sources of 
revenue for the fund. An equitable 
users’ tax on fuels is a fair way for 
users to finance road construction 
and repairs. But a federal sales tax 
on trucks fails the equity test and 
should be abandoned. Moreover, a 
10 percent reduction in truck costs 
would greatly benefit the heavy- 
duty dealers and commercial 
haulers. 

In summation, the realizations, 
plans and dreams being expressed 
in the new administration’s early 
days conjure visions of better 
times for the automotive industry. 

Many of the plans are contro- 
versial, and changes will be re- 
sisted. Opponents will be raising 
barriers, rallying forces and fight- 
ing in the trenches. 

Reformation requires a commit- 
ted administration, the active 
support of thinking dealers, the 
combined courage of manufactur- 
ers, and all-out effort by NADA. It 
is a refreshing cause, a worthy un- 
dertaking and a fight that can be 
won. fE 
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Executive Notes 


ig change. Car buyers 
say they are now more 
likely to choose a bigger 
car and a domestic make than they 
were at the beginning of 1980, ac- 
cording to a recent report. But, 
they are also wary about planning 
major purchases, even though a 
majority expect economic condi- 
tions to improve. 

A similar study done one year 
ago had revealed a strong prefer- 
ence for smaller cars, and more 
than half the respondents (55 per- 
cent) said at that time that they 
expected to buy a compact or a 
subcompact model. 

But in November, the number of 
those thinking small plummeted 
to 36 percent. Those who said they 
prefer mid-size or full-size models, 
on the other hand, increased from 
37 percent to 50 percent. And 
showing a particularly strong gain 
were mid-size cars, up from 24 per- 
cent to 31 percent in preference be- 
tween the two studies. 

A negative note: There was slip- 
page in actual car-buying inten- 
tions between the earlier and later 
studies. In November, 31 percent 
of the men interviewed said they 
expected to buy a car in the next 
year or so, as compared to 35 per- 
cent the preceding January. 
Among women (who comprised 
half of each sample) the percent- 
age expecting to buy relatively 
soon dropped from 29 to 19 per- 
cent. 

The report notes the swing to 
the mid-size car corresponds with 
(1) a period of more stable gasoline 
prices; (2) the diminished price 
differential between smaller and 
mid-size cars; and, (3)the in- 
creased fuel efficiency of the larger 
cars. 

The surge to imports, at least 
according to the study, has lost 
some of its steam. In the year-ago 
study (and in one prior to that), 34 
percent of those who planned to 
buy a subcompact favored an im- 


port. But 10 months later, that 
figure dropped to 26 percent. And 
when buying intentions for all 
sizes of cars were combined, the 
proportion who would choose im- 
ports dropped from 21 percent to 
15 percent, and the percentage of 
those undecided between imports 
and U.S. rose from 6 percent to 9. 

The report, based on interviews 
conducted by the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, Inc. of 800 
adults immediately after the pres- 
idential election, also seems to 
document the key role of the 
newspaper in the decision-making 
process involved in buying a new 
car. Nearly nine out of 10 inter- 
viewed for the study said they had 
read an average of more than four 
issues of the daily newspaper in 
the past five weekdays. Further- 
more, two out of three said they 
consult the new car ads in news- 
papers when they are in the mar- 
ket for a new car. 

Copies of the study, “Economic 
Expectations and Car Buying 
Plans of Recent New Car Buyers,” 
are available for $2.75 plus post- 
age from the Research Depart- 
ment, Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Winner. The European version of 
the Ford Escort has been named 
European “Car of the Year” for 
1981, the first time that particular 
award has been won by a Ford 
product. 

In a 16-country poll conducted 
among 52 of Europe’s top motoring 
journalists in the wake of a series 
of road tests, Escort was number 
one with 29 of the writers and 
number two with 11 others. 

The award of votes takes into 
account value for money, and also 
general design, comfort, safety, 
handling, general roadworthi- 
ness, performance, functionality 
and driver satisfaction. 


New LD. package for NIASE 
mechanics. Currently, NIASR. 
certified mechanics are most reag- 
ily recognized by their orange and 4 
blue gear-shaped shoulder patches 
and the accompanying fabrie 
strips which identify their areas of 
certification. 

Now, though, newly certified 
mechanics will receive a 
credentials card which will show 
the areas of certification, the expj- 
ration dates, the mechanic’s name, ~ 
and his identification number, 
Along with the card, each — 
mechanic will receive a plastic © 
pocket protector which displays 
the card and fits into the breast 
pocket of the uniform shirt. 


The patch remains, but the 
strips—as a regular issue—are no 
more. 

Says NIASE president Herb 
Fuhrman, “We've known for Some 
time that there is resistance to 
wearing the strips, particularly by 
mechanics certified in severg] 
specialties. We have had to insigt 
on the strips being worn with the 
gear patch in order to protect the 
integrity of the program. On] 
through the specialty strips coulg 
the consumer see at a glance the 
mechanic’s areas of certification, 
So, after considerable deliberg- 
tion, we’ve developed the new 
card, which will provide the neces. 
sary information and at the Same 
time, make it more convenient foy 
the mechanic.” 

For those mechanics who prefer 
to display the specialty strips — 
NIASE will continue to offer them 
as sales items. Also, mechanies 
certified in test administrations 
prior to the Fall, 1980 one may 
continue to wear the specialty 
strips or they can convert to the © 
new system by ordering the new 
materials at a modest fee. 

The first of the new cards and 
pocket protectors were sent out in — 
early January. y. 
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‘TekTor Does It Adain!! 


Diamond Motors, Inc., Baton Rouge Louisiana, is another of the many dealers nation- 
wide experiencing the benefits of the ‘TekTor System, the fastest growing sealant pro- 
gram in the country. Not a line of raw chemicals, but a real, cost effective marketing 
and planning system with the dealer's bottom line in mind, encompassing total flexi- 
bility, complete internal protection, and real profit dollars! 


DIAMOND MOTORS, INC. 
“House of Datsun” ot 266-5008 
5104 SCENIC HIGHWAY 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 70805 


Rob Hughes 


We would like to thank you for instituting 
the 'Tektor protection system for our new vehicles 
After only two short months the 'Tektor system has 
increased our bottom line by over $14,000.00. 


Our customer acceptance is fantastic, and now 
our cars look like new cars. Also, many of our 
customers are bringing other vehicles in to be 
treated. Our clean up time and pre-delivery time 
has been greatly reduced, 


Pictured left to right: Rob Hughes, Bennie Andre, Vice President, Joe 
Catania, President, Mike Catania, Sales Manager. 


Mr. Dealer: 


Tired of all the talk about miracle discoveries, 
unbelievable profit projections that are also 
unachievable? Are you ready for some real 
down-to-earth talk about generating profits 
effectively on all cars — big & little? 


Contact the ‘TekTor People for the real facts! 


We have tried many 'products' in the past, 
but none have met our needs and given us the 
service the 'Tektor 'system' does. Thank you 


again. 


MIKE CATANIA 


SALES MANAGEn 
DIAMOND MOTORS, 


Our Thanks to Diamond Motors, Inc., 
Their Employees and Customers. 
From the ‘TekTor People 


The ‘TekTor Protection System Works!! 


‘TekTor Superior Exterior Protector 
‘TekTor Invisible Fabric Protector See us at NADA’s 
‘TekTor Vinyl & Leather Treatment ' 
tion Booth 7 
‘TekTor UnderCoat sentir ta ds 


Plus a full line of supporting products. 


mse 
For More Information, Call 704/478-2161 ty 
R.C.1. ‘TekTor 9 
P.O. Box 340 Kg 
Catawba, NC 28609 € 


Representation of 
TIME’s Quality Dealer 
of the Year Award. 
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It’s going to take hours of working to- 
gether to make the automotive industry 
more successful in 1981. And it’s going to 
take TIME. The magazine that’s for our 
industry. 

For eleven years TIME Magazine 
has recognized outstanding automobile 
dealers through its prestigious Time 
Magazine Quality Dealer Awards. By 
saluting the winners on its pages, TIME 
has had a positive effect on the entire 
industry. 

You see, TIME’s awards do 
more than recognize achievement 
within the industry. They make 
the public aware of the hard work- 


ing, honest, ethical businessmen and 
women who are a part of it. 

At the 1981 NADA Convention, 
TIME once again recognizes the automo- 
bile dealers who are outstanding members 
of their industry and communities. And 
just as sure as each dealer is honored, 
TIME readers will learn about the people 
who set our high standards. 

This year, it’s time for our industry 
to move ahead. So when it’s time for you 
to reach the people who buy your 
automotive products, turn to 
the publication that’s for us. 

Because it really is TIME for 
our industry. 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102 
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PLASTIC? L.A. & Convention Week 
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Somebody’s working on 
10 it, and it works. 


Ifit’s there, and you want 
22 to know about it, we 
probably have the informa- 
tion, 


The Wreck Of The Auto 
71 Industry: A hard and up- 
setting look at what really 
happened to the “Big Four.” 


Who’s Who 


The ’81 Expo 


3 The officers and direc- 
8 tors of NADA, and some 
information on who they are. 


Two lists regarding the 
51 exhibitors who will be on 
hand for the Convention: one 
alphabetical, one according to 
classification, 


The NADA Workshops: 
84 The speakers, the sub- 
jects, and when they are 
scheduled and where. 
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REC VEE REPORT 


Green, Ripe, and 


ecently, I had dinner with 
an old friend who went to 
work not long ago for one 
of the most successful RV dealers 
in southern California. He was so 
excited with his new career, (he 
recently retired from a civil ser- 
vice job he held for 25 years), he 
could not stop talking about how 
great the recreational vehicle 
business is. When I asked him 
what made him enter the RV sales 
market at this time of his life, he 
replied, “I’ve always loved meet- 
ing new people, and selling prod- 
ucts that give nothing but joy 
seemed like a good idea.” I found it 
difficult to disagree with his logic, 
and I certainly didn’t want to burst 
his bubble by informing him that 
business in the RV industry was 
anything but rosy. Then, he went 
on: “Besides, I’ve made over 
$3,000 in the first 30 days and I 
hardly know anything about the 
business yet.” 

That made me take notice for 
sure, but nevertheless, I sat back 
in my chair and said, “Bill, I know 
just how you feel, and I remember 
my first sale just like it was yes- 
terday. But there is one bit of ad- 
vice I will give, and listen well to 
what I am about to tell you: There 
are three stages that all sales peo- 


Rotten 


ple go through during their career, 
and you are definitely in the first 
stage. The three stages I’m talking 
about are Green, Ripe and Rotten.” 

Clearly, I confounded him with 
the bluntness of my remark, and 
he began to protest. “I know you’re 
not a kid and you know how to 


“In the future, 
marketing will have to 
be directed toward a 
rapidly growing 
group—singles.’”’ 


handle yourself,” I interrupted, 
“but nevertheless, you're defi- 
nitely in the Green stage. The trick 
to sales, all retail sales, is to gain 
as much knowledge about the 
product you're selling as you can, 
without becoming cynical. The 
three stages I spoke of earlier rep- 
resent degrees of cynicism—not 
knowledge. Unfortunately, we’re 
all amateur psychologists by na- 
ture and we tend to pre-suppose. 
During the first stage, most sales 
people are so excited, all they’re 
interested in doing is selling, and 


for the most part, they do very 
well. In the beginning, your ex- 
citement and sincerity outweigh 
your lack of product knowledge. 
But when you enter the second 
stage—Ripe—you will begin to as- 
sume things about your potentia] 
buyer. If you’re not careful, you’]] 
“assume yourself” right out of 
many potential sales. By this time, 
your knowledge of the RV lines 
you're selling will be better than 
that of most of the customers you 
talk to, and this will help establish 
your expertise as a professiona], 
But, be careful! You’re about to 
enter the third and final stage— 
Rotten. If you should fall into this 
trap, you're all but finished. 
During this period, you'll prob- 
ably be able to tell at a glance 
whether or not a potential buyer jg 
just looking, whether or not he can 
come up with the required down 
payment, and whether or not he 
can be financed. When you stop to 
think about it, that’s an amazing 
trick to perform, when you have 
not gotten any closer to the cus- 
tomer than 25 feet.” I stopped to 
take a sip of coffee and watched the 
troubled expression fixed on m 
friend’s face. “Do you think that 
will happen to me?” he asked, ] 
hesitated for a moment, in the 


(Continued on page 107) 


ee 
Rec Vee Report is prepard exclusively by automotive executive on a quarterly basis by Gus Chiarello, executive editor of the NADA Recreation Vehicle Appraiga) 
Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to : “Rec Vee Report”, NADA Recreation Vehicle Appraisal Guide, P.O. Box 1497 


Covina, CA 91722, clo Gus Chiarello. 
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Trim-Line is on the move in the 
80's! As the proven leader in the 
field of custom auto graphics, 
striping, and protective acces- 
sory products, Trim-Line is ready 
to help you meet the challenges 
of today's market. 


Who are we? 


— A nationwide network of over 
1,200 trained and thoroughly 
equipped professionals. 

— A subsidiary of 3M, interna- 
tionally recognized as the 
leader in today's automotive 
aftermarket. 


— Design and marketing spe- 


Cialists committed to Staying 
on top of today’s changing 
automotive climate. 


Our goal for the 80's is a simple 
one: to work side by side with this 
nation’s car dealers to increase 
their sales and profits. We are 
going places in the 80's and we'd 
like your dealership to come 
along! Give us a call today! 


For further information stop by 
booth #814 at the show. For the 
distributor nearest you call: 


800-824-5182 Except Calif. 
800-852-7733 California only 


On dit 
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Air Bag Controversy Continues 
As NHTSA Authorization Bill Dies 


ment, the House of Representatives on three 

separate occasions rejected authorizing legis- 
lation for the Nation Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration (NHTSA). The center of controversy sur- 
rounding the NHTSA Authorization bill was a man- 
datory air bag provision. 

The terms of the original House-Senate Conference 
Report, S. 1159, would have changed the existing 
passive restraint standard, FMVSS 208, which is in 
effect for the world’s five largest automobile 
manufacturers—General Motors, Ford, Datsun, 
Toyota and Volkswagen—so that the standard would 
apply to small cars in 1983 and larger cars in 1984 
and thereafter. (The existing 208 standard if you re- 
call, requires /arge cars to comply in model year 1982, 
intermediate cars in model year 1983, and all 
passenger cars by model year 1984.) According to S. 
1159, the five companies also would have to tool and 
offer for sale air bags on at least one car line during 
any three model years between September 1, 1981 
and August 31, 1985. 

On September 25, 1980, the Senate adopted S. 1159 
by a voice vote. The bill then moved to the House of 
Representatives, where it was considered on October 
1, 1980, under a suspension of the rules—meaning 
the bill needed a two-thirds vote to pass. The measure 
failed, as it received only a 17-vote majority. 

Following the defeat of S. 1159, Representatives 
James T. Broyhill (R-North Carolina) and John 
Dingell (D-Michigan) introduced a compromise bill, 
H.R. 8379. This compromise version was similar to 
the original conference report except it removed the 
mandatory air bag provision. 


| | s the 96th Congress rushed toward adjourn- 


NADA supported the Dingell-Broyhill com- 
promise. In a letter sent to each member of the House, 
NADA President George Irvin stated that H.R. 8379 
represents a “meaningful solution to a problem which 
must immediately be resolved in order to provide the 
auto manufacturers with the leadtime necessary to 
stabilize future product planning . . . Mandating a 
design standard, as incorporated in S. 1159, is a dra- 
matic departure from long-standing Congressional 
policy and an ill-advised approach to lawmaking.” 

The House was scheduled to consider H.R. 8379 on 
December 1. However, threats of a Presidential veto 
and reports that Senator John Warner (R-Virginia) 
would filibuster the Dingell-Broyhill compromise 
caused the House leadership to withdraw the bill. In- 
stead, House leaders pushed S. 1159—the original 
conference report—through the Rules Committee 
and onto the House floor where it would only need a 
simple majority to pass. It was beaten, however, for a 
second time on December 4, 1980, by a vote of 189. 
186. 

The second successive defeat of S. 1159 revived the 
Dingell-Broyhill compromise, which was put back on 
the House suspension calendar for Friday, December 
5. Again, however, the House failed to provide the 
necessary two-thirds vote for passage, and the bil] 
was defeated. 

Despite these defeats, efforts by Congressmen 
Dingell and Broyhill and other concerned parties to 
formulate an acceptable compromise bill continued 
until the final day of the 96th Congress. These efforts 
failed to materialize into a positive result, however, 
and the issue will now have to be readdressed in the 
97th Congress. & 
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This is one of a series of monthly columns dealing with legislative issues of concern to franchised new car and truck dealers. It is intended to provide a brieg 
summary of those actions either already taken by the Congress or currently pending which will impact on your business, 
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Complete. That’s the best description of the Oakleaf 
Auto Dealership Computer. 

First, the Oakleaf Sales Prospecting Program turns 
your Oakleaf into the perfect personalized letter 
writing system, aggressively pursuing your best 
prospects... prior customers. Next, your Oakleaf ties 
in directly with TRW, CBI or any other credit bureau 
for an up-to-date credit report. 

Your Oakleaf will then help you figure the best deal 
possible, with full F&I included at the touch of a but- 
ton. Typing the contract and all the dozens of other 
forms is done immediately by your Oakleaf, with com- 
plete accuracy and a professional appearance. 

It all adds up to showroom traffic, increased sales, 
accuracy and a successful professional image. Could 
you use these things in your dealership? 

The Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer is backed 
by Oakleaf & Associates, Inc., a national corporation 
with offices in all major population centers. Oakleaf 
takes responsibility for manufacture and programming 
and maintenance, for your security. Continuing re- 


One person 
with an Oakleaf 
Is a complete 
profit center 


See us at NADA’s Convention 


search and development also makes today’s Oakleaf 
computers compatible with tomorrow’s advances. It’s 
safe to buy an Oakleaf. 

For more information on the profit potential of the 
Oakleaf Auto Dealership Computer, or for the number 
of your local Oakleaf representative, call Barbara Jen- 
nings, National Marketing Department, (800) 423-3681 
or in California (213) 989-5989 collect. 


Or send this coupon today. 


> 14600 Titus Street 


oaklea Panorama City, CA 91402 


Oakleaf & Associates, Inc 
Your name 


Address 


City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Dealership 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


State 
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by Ron Rogers 
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ver the years, in this 
() eatin and in its pre- 

decessor, we've talked 
about some rather abstract and e¢- 
centric developments: among 
them, the Brayton engine, the 
Stirling engine, and HydroF uel 
—a mixture of alcohols, water, 
gasoline, and a binding agent. 

Now, we’ve come across another 
phenomenon: the plastic engine. 
Perhaps it’s as futuristic as some of 
the other marvels, but perhaps 
not. It does seem to have severg] 
things going for it. 

About eight years ago, free. 
lance engineer Matthew Holtz- 
berg came to the conclusion that 
aluminum’s properties were being 
overstressed in advanced engine 


ico ~~ 


design. Then, he happened upon 
the world of plastics—that is, 
composites—and he decided to set 
about trying to make—from that 
material—a piston. It melted. 

He learned from that experi- 
ment, though, that the part he had 
made was structurally O.K. He 
went on, experimenting with alu- 
minum caps and ceramic coatings. 

Today, he has made virtually 
every engine part there is out of 
composites, and he has made 98 
percent of them work. Which 
brings us to the engine itself, in its 
maturing state. 

“What we’re really doing here,” 
Holtzberg says, “is just applying 
advanced material technology to a 
conventional engine design. This 


is not a rotary or a turbine. It’s 
simply an internal combustion 
engine, simply a traditional en- 
gine design.” 

Specifically, it’s a 2.3 liter, 
four-cylinder gasoline engine, ca- 
pable of approximately 125 horses 
at 4500 rpm and about 125 foot- 
pounds of torque. It weighs just 
168 pounds. 

Why doesn’t it melt, or break 
down? Well, first of all, this “plas- 
tic” engine is actually made froma 
number of resins that are rein- 
forced by graphite and other fi- 
bers. Also, as we’ve indicated, cer- 
tain parts are shielded from the 
heat by aluminum caps and by 
ceramic coatings. And finally, a 
little over a third of the engine by 


weight is comprised of metal. 
Explains Holtzberg, “Some- 
thing like 90 percent of an internal 
combustion engine never goes 
over 250 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
average engine probably functions 
all day long at 180 degrees. There 
is a lot of heat located in the 
exhaust system, but even in our 
engine, that system is stil] steel, 
and there’s also heat in the com- 
bustion chamber—but that is stil] 
cast iron. Put it all together, and 
the heat rejection into the piston 
top and into the walls and into the 
chamber is the same for our engine 
as it is for any engine. And the 
temperatures our composite block 
has to handle are really very low 


—_———__» 
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on the plastics scale. There are res- 
ins around that will go thousands 
of hours at those temperatures.” 
How does “plastic”—these fiber 
reinforced polymers—compare to 
conventional engine materials? 
Well, Holtzberg is rather direct. 
“If you can make an engine out 
of aluminum, which, after 300 de- 
grees, has virtually no strength at 
all, you can make one out of com- 


How far along is Holtzberg’s de- 
velopment? Well, further in pieces 
than as a unit. According to 
Holtzberg, he and his company 
(Polimotor Research, Inc.) have 
been selling composite connecting 
rods and push rods to the racing 
after market for years—to date, he 
says, about 10,000 and 20,000 re- 
spectively. Reportedly, fatigue re- 
sistance has been very impressive. 


The first piston Holtzberg ever made out of composite material melted. But since then, he’s 
had good success protecting certain parts with aluminum caps and ceramic coatings. 


posites. The tensile strength of 
cast iron is approximately 60,000 
pounds. Aluminum’s is about 
35,000, but it breaks down to 6,000 
at high temps. Aluminum engines 
can be very noisy, they have very 
high expansion rates, and they 
usually all leak oil and are highly 
corrosive. A piston is about the 
only internal engine part you'd 
want to see made out of that 
metal.” 

Holtzberg’s engine, though, has 
a composite block, a composite cyl- 
inder head, and composite con- 
necting rods, rocker arms, pistons, 
piston pins, timing gears, and 
valve spring retainers, and also a 
composite flywheel, water pump 
housing, valve cover, and oil pan. 

“The engine is 60 percent 
lighter than a cast iron one,” 
Holtzberg says, “and 30 percent 
lighter than aluminum. Because 
so much of the reciprocating mass 
is taken out, it is relatively vibra- 
tion free—15 percent quieter than 
cast iron.” 


Assuming those figures are rea- 
sonably on the mark, assuming 
nothing happens in the interim to 
make the Polimotor technology 
more price-competitive, then 
Holtzberg is probably on target 
when he names exotics like Aston 
Martin and Ferrarri as possible 
repositories for his product. 

It is possible, though, that his 
engine will end up with a good deal 
of exposure without ever riding 
over a two-lane blacktop. Holtz- 
berg’s been looking seriously at 
the lightweight industrial engine 
business, and also at the marine 
engine business. 

The engine itself has been the 
subject of more than 100 orders, 
many of them from the big foreign 
and domestic auto manufacturers, 
but only a relative few have been 
built. One of the engines, the in- 
ventor says, ran 80 hours on a 
dynamometer without failure, and 
he says it probably could have run 
on longer, with few problems. 
“Most manufacturers,” he says, 
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“look upon a 100-hour durability 
test as infinite life, but we stopped 
it for no real reason. At that point 
in time, I had several new ideas J 
wanted to incorporate, sO we 
stopped it for that. As it turned 
out, the improvements were not 
improvements. But, we have to try 
things.” 

Holtzberg claims he’s working 
with “two American car com- 
panies,” “both French companies,” 
“all the German makers,” “one of 
the British car makers,” and, “I 
can only think of one Italian com- 
pany we're not dealing with.” 

Nevertheless, though, he is not 
expecting “big things,” necessar- 
ily, and he’s really not sure just 
how his product will be merchan- 
dised, or ultimately, what it’s 
exact composition will be. 

“T like to think of us at 
Polimotor,” he says, “as a future 
lightweight engine manufacturer, 
not a composite engine manufac- 
turer, because what we're trying 
to build is a lightweight engine, 
I’m not here to sell composite ma- 
terials. I’m utilizing the latest in 
technology. The engine will never 
be a low-cost item, and we don’t 
want to make a cheap engine. We 
want to always have a high- 
technology product. 

“We're going to put some 
ceramic components in this en- 
gine, and whatever comes down 
the road that I feel is better, we’l] 
do it.” 

He says if he had to guess, he 
would estimate that significant 
automotive application is about 
five to eight years away, and he 
says he gives that time frame, ba- 
sically, because of the way the big 
companies customarily do things, 

“Somebody else,” he figures, 
“could move faster. I would say we 
could probably start supplying en- 
gines in quantity in a 12-month 
period.” 

Anyone who wants the privilege 
of being one of the first to analyze 
this very possible automotive rey- 
olution will find it’s going to cost 
him $28,000. Holtzberg, however, 
projects that if he were to Sel] 


something in the neighborhood of — 


2,000 engines to one customer, the 


tag might be about $5,000 per, 


And if the powerplants were really 


massed-produced, he muses, the © 


price might be half that, though ~ 
still considerably more than g ~ 


conventional four-cylinder. 
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“With respect to the engine 
business on a very grand scale,” he 
says, “that is, the Detroit engine 
business and the European auto 
engine business, those people are 
interested in licences, because 
they want to do it themselves.” 

“But, there are thousands of 
small markets, and there’s going 
to be an even greater need for 
high-technology engines in the fu- 
ture. That's the market I wouldn’t 
mind filling. We may never even 
sell a license. I don’t know. The car 
makers may say, ‘That’s great, but 
it’s too far away.’ ” 

In Holtzberg’s view, if the cars of 
the future continue to go down in 
weight as they continue to go up in 


price, then composites will become 
more cost-effective. Much of what 
happens, he says, depends on what 
the Government will decide to ask 
for in terms of fuel economy. 
“Maybe the only way we'll ever 
sell big cars,” he says, “will be to 
use composites. But I still think 
it’s five to ten years away.” Indeed, 
convincing his prospective clients 
of the cost effectiveness of his 
product may be his most difficult 
hurdle. 

The job Holtzberg is doing he is 
doing with a very small staff. He 
has 19 employees, total. His Ram- 
sey, N.J. headquarters, where he 
has his office, his test area, and an 
adjoining assembly area, requires 


The inventor and his invention: Polimotor Research, Inc. president Matty Holtzberg and his 


all-consuming interest—his “plastic,” or composite, engine. Though it includes a few metal 


parts, it is primarily an incorporation of fiber expertise and resin and ceramic technology. 
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only five people. He has a machin- 
ing shop in another building 
nearby, and a company he owns in 
San Diego handles his compres- 
sion molding. An independent 
company, operating out of St. 
Paul, Minn., has been licensed to 
handle his injection molding. 

The facilities we saw during our 
interview were rather spare, but of 
course, that’s not the point. A lot of 
people following what Polimotor is 
doing think Holtzberg has got 
something. 

What he might have is an en- 
gine that has a_ considerably 
longer life than a cast-iron ver- 
sion, because of a lower reciprocat- 
ing mass and a reduction in vibra- 
tion. 

What he might also have is an 
engine that’s significantly more 
fuel-efficient than the heavier one, 
even though it’s at least just as 
powerful. 

Holtzberg says his goal is sim- 
ply, “a better engine,” and he is, in 
fact, currently looking in both 
composite and non-composite di- 
rections. Right now, the crank- 
shaft, camshaft, valve springs, cy]- 
inder liners, exhaust valve and 
combustion chamber are the only 
metal pieces in the polimotor, and 
Holtzberg is working on making 
the valve spring a composite. He 
is, on the other hand, very im- 
pressed with metal matrix, which 
is the reinforcing of aluminum and 
other metals with fibers to produce 
an effect similar to what Polimotor 
has achieved with plastic. 

Holtzberg feels he is making 
good progress on a diesel compos~- 
ite (he calls today’s diesel engine 
business “archaic”), but perhaps 
his absolute priority right now is 
something he hopes will make 
people sit up and take notice, 
“We’re looking,” he admits, “at al] 
kinds of ways to sell this engine, 
We're in the process of building g 
Formula 1 racing engine, and we 
plan to take it all over the world 
within the next year or two. If 
things work out, it could be very 
interesting.” 

If things do work out at Indy or 
in Europe or on whatever circuit, 
it could mean Holtzberg has got- 
ten deeper into ceramics techno]- 
ogy. And, if things really work out, 
the polimotor may one day be con. 
sidered the ultimate by Pper- 
formance buffs and—just Maybe 
—by the public itself. & 
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The van market is making a comeback as 
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On Odometers, Loan Clauses, 
Airbags, Etc. 


Fifth Circuit rules on The United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has decided that 

car loan clause the “after-acquired” property clause in a car loan financing agreement in- 
cludes only items added to or replaced on the auto and does not include a 
replacement of the auto itself. (Walker v. Atlantic National Bank of 
Seminole, No. 80-5450, CA5, 11/5/80). In the case, aconsumer sued a bank 
for allegedly creating a security interest in property that was not explicitly 
defined in the loan. Holding that the clause is clear and unambiguous in 
relation to an automobile, the court finds no truth-in-lending violation. 


VW seeks hearing on Last October 24, EPA recalled about 140,000 1977 VW Rabbits and Sciroc- 
EPA’s recall/U.S. cos for failure to meet hydrocarbon and oxides of nitrogen emission stan- 
~~ Supreme Court refuses dards. Volkswagen of America now seeks a public hearing to contest the 

review of EPA decision agency’s findings. 

on Chrysler recall There has been only one other challenge to an EPA-ordered recall. 
Chrysler challenged the recall of 208,000 1975 model year cars for alleged 
failure to meet carbon monoxide standards. This case has recently been 
denied review by the United States Supreme Court, leaving intact the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit’s determination that 
EPA did not err in recalling the Chrysler vehicles. 


Tire rating guides now An explanation of DOT’s new Uniform Tire Quality Grading System is 

available from DOT available free of charge from the National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration, 400 Seventh St., S.W., Washington, DC 20590. The tire grading 
system is a new regulation that covers treadwear, traction and tempera- 
ture resistance for all automobile tires except snow tires and temporary 
spares. This regulation binds tire manufacturers, and took effect October 
1, 1980. 

~ Tire manufacturers are now required to test tires and display the 

“grade” on paper labels attached to new tires (except on new cars) and to 
mold the grades onto the sidewall of each tire. 

Treadwear grades measure how much mileage can be expected, as de- 
termined on a government test course. Traction grades measure a tire’s 
ability to stop on wet surfaces, and the temperature grades measure tem- 
perature resistance. 

All tires must meet government safety standards regardless of grade. 
DOT hopes the rating system will aid consumers, because tires may vary in 


price but perform similarly. —> 
This colurn ts prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dea lers Association. For further information or questions concerning the items appearing 
in this column, write: Legal Briefs, NADA Legal Group, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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DOT and Ford reach 
agreement over 
apparent automatic 
transmission defect 


Air bag requirement 
fails to pass house 


Fuel switch penalty to 
cost millions 


A reader asks: 


Ford will provide safety warning labels to owners of approximately 22.9 
million Ford-made cars, according to a recent settlement agreement with — 
DOT. The labels will contain the following warning: 
IMPORTANT SAFETY PRECAUTION 
Before leaving the driver’s’seat, you should always: 
1) make sure the gear selector lever is engaged in park 

2) set the parking brake fully 

3) shut off the ignition. 

Unexpected and possibly sudden vehicle movement may occur if 

these precautions are not taken. 

Refer to your Owners’ Manual for other important safety informa- 

tion. 

This settlement follows an initial defect determination by NHTSA that 
all Ford vehicles manufactured between 1970 and 1979 containing PMX, 
C-3, C-4, C-6 and JATCO automatic transmissions were capable of shifting 
from park into reverse unassisted. 

Ford estimates that 20.9 million of these vehicles are still in service. 


House defeat in early December of a conference amendment to the NHTSA 
authorization bill means auto makers will not be required to offer air bags 
in new car models. This defeat still leaves intact 1977 rules on passive 
restraints. The prior, and now future, standards call for the installation of 
automatically fastening belts or air bags in all large-size vehicles by the 
1982 model year and for similar installation in all other size vehicles by the 
1984 model year. 


The distinction of being assessed the largest EPA penalty ever for illegally 
using leaded fuel in vehicles designed for unleaded fuel goes to PPG Indus- 
tries, Inc. of Pittsburgh. That company was recently cited for 311 alleged 
violations of the federal fuel rule and it faces a $2.19 million penalty. 


A reader from Florida asks: “I’m a heavy-duty truck dealer, and I heard 
that I may have to start giving my customers odometer statements. I 
thought that trucks are exempt from the federal odometer disclosure re- 
quirements. Am I wrong?” 


The exemption for heavy trucks provided by NHTSA has been challenged in 
a 1977 Nebraska federal district court case. (Lair v. Lewis Service Center, 
Inc., 428 F. Supp. 778). In that case, the court held that NHTSA does not 
have the authority to exempt heavy trucks from the odometer mileage 
statements required by the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings Act 
(15 v.s.c. $1981 et seq.) The case was finally settled out of court, but the 
complaint charged a dealer with fraud and misrepresentation for failure to 


provide an odometer mileage statement on the sale of a heavy truck. 


Although NHTSA has asked Congress for the specific authority to exempt 
heavy trucks, Congress has not acted in the past, and probably will not act on 
this issue in the foreseeable future. Therefore, there is continuing uncer- 
tainty over the authority of NHTSA to exempt trucks from the odometer 
disclosure requirements of the Motor Vehicle Information and Cost Savings 


Act. This uncertainty creates the following problem for unwary truck 


dealers: NHTSA will not enforce the odometer disclosure requirement be- 
cause to do so would be a contradiction of its own exemption. However, a 


failure to give odometer statements on the transfer of heavy trucks may sub- 
ject dealers to private lawsuits for damages. 


Because of the uncertain state of the heavy truck exemption and because 
the legal risk for dealers is great, ATD strongly recommends that all truck 
dealers provide odometer statements to customers at the time of the sale of 
new and used trucks and also that dealers obtain odometer statements on 
trade-ins. FE 
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nquestionably one of the 
world’s most exciting 
communities, Los Angeles 


today stands as a city unequaled in 
both scope and splendor. 

On approach by air, the L.A. 
Basin makes for one of the most 
stirring sights that one may ever 
see—particularly on an evening 
flight when the valley is ablaze 
with a dazzling sea of lights. This 
semi-tropical metropolis of palm 
trees, skyscrapers, motion picture 
studios, and aerospace compounds 
sprawls out across nearly 40,000 
square miles of the California 
coast, housing some 11 million 
people in over 140 different com- 
munities. Such a vast panorama of 
super-city, situated amongst rug- 
ged mountains, rolling hills, and 
offshore islands, is without a doubt 


one of the world’s most spectacular 
vistas. 

The only marketplace of its 
kind, Los Angeles boasts over 
20,000 industrial establishments, 
and it trades with no less than 163 
nations, serving as headquarters 
for countless international busi- 
ness operations. 

In 75 years, the growth of LA 
has surpassed that of any other 
area in man’s history. The world’s 
most outstanding example of a 
purely 20th century community, 


its city-scape as we see it today has 


emerged almost entirely during 
the post-World War II era. Such 
phenominal growth continues as 
Los Angeles assumes its role 
among nations as the production 
center and primary marketplace 
of the entire Pacific Rim. 


In what is the Commuter Capi- 
tal of the World, Angelenos have 
developed a distinctive way of ex- 
pressing their personalities 
through their automobiles. Guests 
can expect to be more than a little 
fascinated by the endless parade of 
customized adaptations they will 
see of the otherwise average 
everyday run-of-the-mill car. 

Indeed, not the geography but 
the personality of this communi- 
ty’s population sets L.A. apart as 
one of the world’s greatest and 
most cosmopolitan. An interna- 
tional mosiac in the true sense of 
the word, one would have a dif- 
ficult task in attempting to un- 
cover a nationality or religion that 
is not represented here. In addi- 
tion to the light-skinned but usu- 
ally suntanned Anglo Saxons, Los 
Angeles is home of the second 
largest Mexican and Jewish com- 
munities in the world, the most 
populous Japanese colony outside 
of Japan, and the largest and 
probably the most dynamic black 
community in America. 

L.A. has become a magnet of 
sorts for scientists and 
technologists, boasting a signifi- 
cant colony of world-renowned re- 
searchers and Nobel Prize win- 
ners. 

Fantasy has always flourished 
here, and it continues to do so as 
the dream machine of Hollywood 
has scattered itself out across the 
suburbs from Burbank _ to 
Anaheim, casting its peculiar 
magic across the entire basin. 


Residents of one of the most 
affluent communities in America, 
most Angelenos are employed in 
either aerospace, manufacturing, 
public service, or entertainment. 

One in no way encounters the 
uptight atmosphere that seems to 
pervade most other communities 
of comparable size. Indeed, one of 
LA’s greatest amenities is that of 
her close proximity to magnificent 
high-country retreats in the 
Sierra, posh desert resorts like 
Palm Springs, and scenic coastal 
communities such as Santa Bar- 
bara. All are within a few hours 
drive from the heart of the city. 

For all of this and much more, 
many return to L.A. year after 
year to indulge. A community of 
aspiring young businessmen, chic 
sunlovers, movie stars, innovative 
industrialists, and millionaires, it 
is above all, a community full of 


opportunity, challenges, plea- 
sures, and potential. Los Angeles 
today is what much of the world 
hopes to be like tomorrow. 

NADA—and the dealers, man- 
agers and others who are a part of 
it—will get a four-day chance to 
taste at least some of what this city 
is when the Convention convenes 
February 7th. The workshops, the 
make meetings, the Exposition, 
the general sessions, etcetera 
mean there will be a lot of work to 
do, and the Convention planners 
have scheduled other activities 
that almost everyone will find ex- 
tremely interesting and fun. 

But, as we are trying to point 
out, Los Angeles is a city that a 
visitor simply must take advan- 
tage of. Its winter temperatures 
average almost 70 degrees, and 
with its 350 days of sunshine and 
its snow-peaked mountains and its 


museums and its almost unlimited 
number of other attractions, it is 
the one city that can cater to virtu- 
ally every whim virtually every 
day of the year. 

Take a trip to Wilshire or to the 
Valley, or to downtown or to Hol- 
lywood, or to Beverly Hills or the 
Beaches. Or, stay a few extra days 
or more if you can and see it all. 
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The experience will prove memor- 
able. 

If you like tennis, try the Avon 
Women’s Championship Tennis 
matches in the Forum. If you enjoy 
golf, stick around for the Glen 
Campbell Los Angeles Open Golf 
Tournament in Pacific Palisades. 
And if you'd like a better idea of al] 
that’s available and where each 
thing is in relation to the others, 
read the next few pages. We hope 
they prove valuable. 


Downtown 


Though “dynamic” has perhaps 
always been the most apt descrip- 
tion for L.A., the city has only re- 
cently fully awakened to the fact 
that it is a vital urban center, sec- 
ond to none in the nation. 

In the past decade, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge in 
downtown construction. Start 


with the city’s _ birthplace, 
downtown Olvera Street, then 
move in any direction and see the 
many delights of El] Pueblo de 
Nuestra Senora La Reina de Los 
Angeles. 

The tremendous variety of ele. 
ments that make up downtown 
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GM DEALERS 


HOMETOWN MOTORS 


PROTECTION PLUS 


A unique dealership insurance 
program designed specifically 
for GM car and truck dealers 
and marketed through the 
FAMEX Network of independent 
agents. 

PROTECTION PLUS provides 
participating GM dealers with 
a full spectrum of coverages 


plus these outstanding benefits: 


e Lower administrative 
expenses and reduced loss 
costs achieved through the 
safety group concept 


e Financially sound, highly 
rated insurance companies 


e Loss prevention manage- 
ment 


e Adequate dollar limits 


e Responsive country-wide 
claim service 


e Interest-free premium 
payment plan 

e Underwritten and serv- 
iced by Motors Insurance 
Corporation and one of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Companies. 
(American Automobile 
Insurance Company) 


ce) PITCHER & DOYLE INC. 


ALL THE WAY .TO 


L.A, (and back! 


As a Factory Authorized GM Dealer, YOU Are 
Already Eligible To Win Roundtrip Air Fare 
For TWO From Your Own Hometown to The 
NADA Convention in Los Angeles, February 
7 to 10, 1981. Airfare Reimbursement Spon- 
sored by Pitcher and Doyle. Don’t Miss This 
Chance To FLY FREE to L.A... . any ques- 
tions, call us! 


CALL 
1-800-638-8654 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ATTENTION: 
Entry Blanks Have Been Provided To GM 


Dealers; If You Have NOT Received Yours, 
CALL RIGHT NOW! 


Hunt Valley, Maryland 21031 
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create a richly diverse city experi- 
ence with gleaming skyscrapers, 
park-like plazas, unique restau- 
rants, underground shopping cen- 
ters, new hotels, and upper-level 
pedestrian walkways. On the 
horizon is an elevated people 
mover linking downtown hotels, 
the Convention Center and other 
exposition/meeting facilities via a 
fast-moving, trend-setting express 
system. 

Olvera Street’s block-long vari- 
ety of handicraft stalls and Mexi- 
can restaurants shouldn’t be 
missed, and nearby are Little 
Tokyo and Chinatown, the centers 
of commercial, social and cultural 
life for much of LA’s Japanese and 
Chinese-American population. 

The World Trade Center and the 
famous Music Center are in the 
heart of downtown’s remarkable 
architectural thrust toward the 
21st Century. Offering year-round 
performances, the Dorothy Chan- 
dler Pavilion, the Mark Taper 
Forum and the Ahmanson 
Theatre give Los Angeles one of 
the most beautiful and versatile 
complexes in the world. 


Airport-Marina 
Beaches 


To the north of Long Beach Har- 
bor where the majestic Queen 
Mary is anchored, past Hanna- 
Barbera’s Marineland on the 
southern tip of the Palos Verdes 
Peninsula, on north past the 
beaches of Redondo, Hermosa and 
Manhattan, lies the sprawling Los 
Angeles International Airport, 
better known as “LAX” to world 
travelers. New hotels, motels and 
restaurants continue to rise 
around the airport, rivaling the 
facilities of the central city. 

The sparkling beaches stretch 
on past Marina del Rey to Venice, 
Santa Monica and Malibu, giving 
thousands of fishermen, surfers, 
swimmers, cyclists, joggers and 
sun worshippers a _ year-round 
haven. 

Some 10,000 yachtsmen call 
Marina del Rey, largest man- 
made yacht harbor in the world, 
home. Thousands more berth their 
craft at King Harbor in Redondo 
Beach or in the Naples area of 
Long Beach. Hungry visitors can 
find an endless, mouth-watering 
variety of menu selections in the 


restaurants of the  Aijrport- 


Marina-Beach area. 


Hollywood 


This is the town that made 
sunglasses fashionable and 
limousines a status symbol—the 
town where you can tour a movie 
studio, match handprints with a 
star, watch the taping of your fa- 
vorite television show, and relax 
to a symphony under the stars, in 
one day. 

Hollywood’s first motion picture 
was produced, incredibly enough, 
in a barn at the corner of Sunset 
and Gower in 1910. From that 
humble beginning, the legendary 
“Tinsel Town” has evolved into to- 
day’s “Entertainment Capital of 
the World”, encompassing every- 
thing from film making to record 
making. 

Hollywood has outgrown her 
boundaries, spilling over 
Cahuenga Pass into the San Fer- 
nando Valley and across Beverly 
Hills to Culver City. 

“Hollywood” also has a lot of 
synonyms. “Sunset Boulevard”, 
“Chinese Theatre”, and “Hol- 
lywood and Vine”, all conjure upa 
lot of fantastic images. Then 
there’s the Hollywood Bowl, the 
Greek Theatre and the Universal 
Studios Amphitheatre, where 
top-name entertainers appear ina 
dazzling summer season. Griffith 
Park, the nation’s largest city 
park, is an _ undiscovered 
Shangri-La, including not only the 
Los Angeles Zoo, but the Observa- 
tory and three popular tree-lined 
golf courses. 

There’s only one Hollywood, and 
there will probably never be any- 
thing else like her. 


Wilshire Area 


Wilshire Boulevard is the very 
soul of Los Angeles, and it almost 
seems to be the repository of the 
city’s history. Amidst the shadows 
of the skyscrapers, historic 
MacArthur Park waits, and its 
boats lure the week-end sailor. 

Further down, the Vagabond 
Theatre recreates the nostalgic 
era of film’s Golden Days, with 
movies such as “A Star is Born” 
keeping patrons lined up down the 
Boulevard. Next door, in a Mexi- 
can restaurant, singing waiters 
recreate great moments of opera. 

Further down, the tennis courts 
are in full use. Hotels, though 
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modern, bring a nostalgic twinge 
to any devoted Los Angeles pa- 
tron. 

Of course, Los Angeles histo- 
rians are quick to point out that al] 
this expensive landscape was once 
nothing more than bean fields. No 
wonder the 1930's hard-pressed 
farmers decided to build their 
cooperative market, “The 
Farmer’s Market.” Their fresh 
produce, the products imported 
from around the world, still make 
this popular visitor attraction one 
of the most delightful LA experi- 
ences. Nearby, extensive blocks of 
department stores and specialty 
shops line the “Miracle Mile” 
stretch of Wilshire Boulevard. 

The history of Los Angeles and 
North America is enshrined in the 
oily pits of La Brea, and the 
museum brings man’s knowledge 
of the world’s beginning closer to 
understanding with more than 
1,000 displays. 

And if, after viewing the Tar 
Pits’ fossilized wonders, you begin 
to hunger for wonders of a dif- 
ferent kind, walk a few strides 
over to the Los Angeles County 
Art Museum, one of the largest in 
the country. 

It'll help you make up your mind 
that Wilshire truly is historical, 
and impressively so. 


West Los Angeles 
Beverly Hills 


West Los Angeles is a potpourri 
of elegance, enticement and style, 
from the broad lawns and stately 
mansions of Beverly Hills, past 
throngs of UCLA students in 
Westwood Village, to the spark- 
ling sand of Santa Monica’s Mus- 
cle Beach. 

Whether they are out shopping, 
heading off to class, or to their 
broker’s office in Century City, 
residents of West L.A. do it with a 
style that puts the area quite apart 
from any other segment of the city, 

Century City, jutting abruptly 
from the midst of the stately 
neighborhoods, is a prime example 
of a Los Angeles “work and resi- 
dence” complex. Shops, a magnifi- 
cent hotel, office buildings and 
restaurants dominate the scene 
named for the land once owned by 
Twentieth Century Fox Studios. 

Further west, near the Pacific 
Ocean, is Will Rogers State Park, 
dedicated to the memory of 
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Los Angeles 
Hilton 


| Ultra Seal 
NADA SHOW 
Suite 


If you want more customers in your showroom, 
visit us in our Show room. 


The Ultra Seal Suite at the L.A. Hilton or Booths 716 and 717. 


The show, of course, is the NADA show. Our booth 
numbers are 716 and 717. Our suite is the Ultra 
Seal Suite at the Los Angeles Hilton. And we prom- 
ise, if you pay us a visit, it will pay off in new profit 
opportunities for you. Because, while most visi- 
tors to the show will be concerned about the soft 


economy, we'll show you how to thrive despite it. 


With a whole new way of merchandising automotive 
products for maximum customer retention and 
profits. It's the Ultra Seal Customer Retention Pro- 
gram, an imaginative personal way to build repeat 
business and Dealership traffic. Here's how it works 


The UltraCheque” Book 
with customer referral 
incentives puts money in 
your customers’ pocket. 
And puts those customers 
in your Dealership. 


Now each time a customer makes a purchase in 
your Dealership, you can present him with 
UltraCheques that he can turn into cash. That will 
make him want to come back to buy from you 
UltraCheques are fully redeemable, good for 10% 
off the price for everything from accessories to 
service. And our customer referral incentives make 
a ‘‘bird dog’’ out of every customer. The Ultra- 
Cheque Book is valid in just one place. Your Deal- 
ership. It's the ultimate in customer retention and 
referral benefits. 


The Ultra Seal TBS Plan 
puts well-known celebrities 
to work for you. 


TBS stands for Telebroadcast System. It's a 
telephone solicitation program that uses pre- 
recorded personalized messages from celebrities 
or yourself to contact your customers by phone. 
Our celebrities, your voice, or any spokesperson 
you retain, can solicit new or repeat business. 
follow up your prospects, present service specials, 
and develop many other profit-making ideas. It's 
a unique, exciting way to invite qualified buyers 
back to your Dealership. And it works 


it’s all part of the 
Ultra Seal Dealer 
Value Protection Plan. 


Across America, the most profit minded and suc- 
cesful Dealers rely on Ultra Seal for superior auto- 
motive value protection product. Paint Sealant. 
Rust Preventative with Quiet Ride, Fabric Protec- 
tion, and UltraLock Anti-Theft System. And they 
count on the Ultra Seal Dealer Value Protection 
Plan for the most imaginative ways to maximize 
gross profits and customer retention. if you want 
more traffic to pass through your doors, make sure 
you pass through ours. Please visit the Ultra Seal 
Suite at the Los Angeles Hilton or our booths (#716 
and #717) at the show. We'll make certain you go 
home with more than just pleasant memories. 
Ultra Seal exclusively for new car and truck 
Dealers. For more information, call or write today 


ee UE Toe Pose ee Lites taetes oe 


| 't you don't have Ultra-Seal, you don’t have | 
the best. Call Toll Free: 800-645-3466. 
In New York, call collect: 516-997-5430. | 


Mail to: Nationwide Ultra Seal Inc 
84 Sylvester St., Westbury, N.Y. 11590 | 


Yes, | want Ultra Seal to increase my profits | 
Send me more literature Call me | 


Name 


Company Name 


Street 


City 


State 


Phone 


The Ultimate in Value Protection Products | 


84 Sylvester Street. Westbury. New York 11591 
o_o se a oe a ees ee come 
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America’s greatest humorist. The 
park boasts not only Will Rogers’ 
home, but the only active polo 
ground between Santa Barbara 
and Palm Springs. 

The mingling of students and 
affluent, of skyscrapers and broad 
lawns and unique homes, of 
superb restaurants and noisy 
street diners, of fashionable fur 
shops and T-shirt emporiums, 
gives West Los Angeles a stylish 
rhythm definitely its own. 


San Fernando Valley 


Just beyond the Hollywood sign 
atop Mt. Lee lies what was once 
Los Angeles’ bread basket, now 
home for hundreds of thousands of 
Angelenos and host of an endless 
supply of environmental wonders 
and visitor attractions. The San 
Fernando Valley. 

Movie and television studios, a 
famous theme park, bustling 
commercial centers, hotels and 
restaurants, open fields, ranch- 
style homes and the quiet shelter 
of San Fernando Mission give the 
Valley its personality. 

To the north, in Newhall, is Six 
Flags’ Magic Mountain, a family- 
style theme park filled with 
“white knuckler” rides and a 
wealth of live entertainment. 

At the south end of the Valley, 
toward Hollywood, are two of 
America’s most famous movie 
studios—Universal Studios and 
Walt Disney Studios—and also 
the Burbank Studios and the NBC 
Television Studios, home of the 
Johnny Carson “Tonight” show. 

Universal and NBC offer regu- 
larly scheduled studio tours, al- 
lowing behind-the-scenes peeks at 
motion picture and television pro- 
duction. 

The Valley's setting is very 
much on the rural and informal 
side, an easy place to relax. 


Greater Los Angeles 
Attractions 


ABC Entertainment Center: 
2020 Avenue of the Stars, Century 
City 90067, (213) 553-2000. 
Gourmet restaurants, shops, ath- 
letic facilities and top-draw night- 
spots and clubs complement the 
center’s twin cinemas and the 
Shubert Theatre. 

Alpine Village: 833 W. Torrance 
Blvd., Torrance 90502, (213) 323- 


2872. Charming village, remi- 
niscent of Bavaria, is a mar- 
ketplace for 28 Old World shops, a 
German restaurant and beer gar- 
den, plus an animal farm and old- 
fashioned amusement rides for the 
children. 


Anaheim Stadium: 2000 State 
College Blvd., Anaheim 92803, 
(714) 634-2000 or (213) 625-1123. 
California Surf soccer, Feb.-Aug., 
California Angels baseball, Apr.- 
Sept.; LA Rams football, Aug.- 
Dec; summer special concerts. 
Antique Arcade: 290 Harbor 
Blvd., Redondo Beach 90277, (213) 
372-8282. Memories are for sale 
here in an historic ocean-side 
market building that now has col- 
lected 25 nostalgic shops and a res- 
taurant. 

(Los Angeles State and County) 
Arboretum: 301 N. Baldwin 
Ave., Arcadia 91006, (213) 446- 
8251. 127 acres of plants from 
around the globe feature begonia, 
orchid and tropical greenhouses, 
demonstration home gardens, his- 
torical buildings plus a reference 
library, shops and_ eating 
facilities. 

Balboa Pavilion: 400 Main, Bal- 
boa 92661, (714) 673-5245. Focal 
point of the fabulous Newport 
Beach aquatic area, the Pavilion 
offers seaside dining, Newport 
Harbor cruises and great marine 
recreation for the whole family. 
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Banning Residence Museum: 
Banning Park, 401 East M Street, 
Wilmington 90744, (213) 548. 
7777. 24-room Greek revival man- 
sion designed and built by Gen. 
Phineas Banning, pioneer in Los 
Angeles’ development as a com- 
mercial center. 

Barnsdall Park: 4800 Hollywood 
Blvd., Los Angeles 90027, (213) 
660-2200. Gracious hilltop park is 
home to the Frank Lloyd Wright- 
designed Hollyhock House and 
the Los Angeles Municipal Gal- 
lery, offering a changing program 
of contemporary art by local tal- 
ent. 

(1893) Bradbury Building: 304 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 90013, 
(213) 489-1411. Turn-of-the- 
century wrought iron and marble 
trappings, ornate elevators and 
Victorian flourishes are why this 
is the only office building on the 
National Register and the set for 
many famous movies. 

Burbank Studios Tour: 4000 
Warner Blvd., Burbank 91522, 
(213) 843-6000. Day-to-day ac- 
tivities and shootings on the sound 
stages and lot are observed in a 
true behind-the-scenes look at 
how the home of Warner Bros. and 
Columbia Pictures operates. 
Carroll Avenue: (1300 block) be- 
tween E. Edgeware Rd. and Doug- 
las, Los Angeles. Highest concen~- 
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How do you fit 
yesterday's big-car buyers 


Withadjusiable , 
TiltWheell It's the ¢ 
one low-priced & 
comfort and 
convenience option 
that lets former big-car 
louyers feel right at home in a GM 
small car Some other 
advantages... 

e Til-Wheel is low-priced. Just 
$81.00 MSRP on a 1981 GM car. 

¢ It adds value. Up to $75.00 on an 
80 X-car (latest Kelley Blue Book or 
NADA Guide). 

e It's easy to 
Gemonstrate. 

e It's selling 
edge over imports 
and domestics 
that don't offer 
TiltWheel 
Steering. 


NA) 
On 


ATTA 


into today’s small cars? 


¢ It adjusts to different size drivers— 
with six Gifferent positions. 

¢ It tilts up for easy, small-car entry 
and exit 

¢ I's adjustable while driving—tfor 
long-trip comfort. 

¢ Users like it and re-order it—on 
car after car. 

The smatler the car, the more 
practical Til+Wheel is. So order 
smart—with low-priced TiltWheel 
on all your new “Ts” and “Xs” 


Tilt the odds 
in your favor! 


Saginaw steering Gear Division 


5/6) 
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tration of Victorian era resi- 
dences, showing the best collection 
of Eastlake and Queen Anne 
homes in Southern California. 
(Santa) Catalina Island: Scenic 
isle resort offers family recreation 
and entertainment ranging from 
glass-bottom coastal cruises and 
flying-fish boat trips, to hiking, 
swimming, fishing and cycling. 
Chinatown: 900 block of N. 
Broadway, Los Angeles 90012, 
(213) 626-7691. With streets and 
shops recalling Old China and the 
aromas of delectable Cantonese 
cuisine, Chinatown preserves all 
of the charm of the Far East. 
(Mann’s) Chinese Theatre: 6925 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
90028, (213) 461-3331. Hol- 
lywood’s most famous landmark, 
the Chinese Theatre’s courtyard 
records the hand and footprints of 
more than 150 famous motion pic- 
ture stars. 

Briggs Cunningham Automo- 
tive Museum: 250 E. Baker, 
Costa Mesa 92626, (714) 546-7660. 
Ranging from 1902 to the present, 
the Cunningham collection of 
autos consists of many technical 
“firsts,” outstanding performers 
and aesthetic pacesetters. 
Descanso Gardens: 1418 Des- 
canso Dr., La Canada 91011, (213) 
790-5571. Famous for 100,000 
camellia bushes in a forest of na- 
tive oaks, Descanso Gardens is 
also the setting for a Japanese 
teahouse and garden, picnic area 
and extensive rose gardens. 
Disneyland: 1313 Harbor Blvd., 
Anaheim 92803, (714) 626-8605. 
Nearly 60 attractions contained in 
a magical kingdom of yesterday, 
tomorrow, adventure and fantasy. 
Designed around seven imagina- 
tive themes. 

El Pueblo De Los Angeles State 
Historical Park: 420 N. Main, 
Los Angeles 90012, (213) 628- 
1274. The founding site of Los 
Angeles(1781)is resurrected amid 
handsome, historic _ buildings 
around the Old Plaza. 

Olvera Street: Quaint Mexican 
marketplace on one of Los 
Angeles’ first thoroughfares, the 
bricked walkway bustles with 
Mexican shops, restaurants and 
nightspots, and frequent fiestas. 
Exposition Park: Figueroa at 
Exposition Blvd., Los Angeles 
90037. Adjoining famed USC, Ex- 
position Park is the 114-acre home 


of two leading museums, a 
17,000-bush rose garden, the 
92,000-seat Los Angeles Memorial 
Coliseum, and the 16,000-seat in- 
door Sports Arena. 

Farmers Market: 6333 W. Third, 
Los Angeles 90036, (213) 933- 
9211. A sprawling and unique 
marketplace, Farmers Market 
boasts 160 _ individually-owned 
shops and stores plus numerous 
dining patios and remarkable food 
selections. 

Forest Lawn Memorial Park: 
1712 S. Glendale Ave., Glendale 
91209, (213) 254-3131. Spacious 
grounds display precise reproduc- 
tions of Michelangelo’s major 
statuary, historic churches and 
the world’s largest permanently 
mounted painting. 

The Forum: 3900 West Manches- 
ter Blvd., Inglewood 90306, (213) 
674-6000 or 673-1300. LA Lakers 
basketball, Oct.-Apr.; LA Kings 
ice hockey, Oct.-Apr.; Ringling 
Brothers Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus, Ice Follies, Holiday on Ice, 
Rodeo, Boxing and other events 
throughout the year. 

Grand Central Public Market: 
317 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
90013, (213) 624-2378. <A 
downtown Los Angeles landmark 
since 1917, a collection of 52 shops 
serves a great variety of foodstuffs, 
meats, fish and produce. 

Griffith Park: Los Feliz Blvd., at 
Vermont Ave., Los Angeles. 4,063 
acres of natural mountainside 
greenery and entertainment, golf 
and tennis, picknicking and edu- 
cational center plus the hillside 
setting of the Greek Theatre, a 
leading amphitheatre presenting 
top performers. Griffith Obser- 
vatory, Planetarium Theatre 
and Laserium: 2800 E. Observa- 
tory Rd., Los Angeles 90027, (213) 
664-1191, 997-3624. The world- 
famous Griffith Observatory, atop 
Mt. Hollywood, houses a 500-seat 
planetarium theatre, the Hall of 
Science, and a_ twin-refracting 
telescope. The colorful Laserium 
show features two screenings of 
laser images with pulsing music. 

Los Angeles Zoo: 5333 Zoo Dr., 
Los Angeles 90027, (213) 666- 
4650. Divided into continental 
areas, containing 2,000 animals 
from all over the world, the facility 
includes a complete children’s and 
80-acre main zoo. 

Travel Town: Forest Lawn Dr. at 
Zoo Dr., Los Angeles 90027, (213) 
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662-5874. A unique vehicular 
museum displays a great variety 
of ancient and modern types of 
transportation equipment. 
Hancock Park: Curson Ave. at 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. At- 
tractively landscaped park is the 
home of major cultural an- 
thropological facilities. 
Hollywood Wax Museums: 6767 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
90028, (213) 462-8860. More than 
170 famous persons are uncannily 
re-created in flesh-like wax, 
alongside a continuous screening 
of scenes from award-winning 
films produced from 1927 to the 
present. 


William S. Hart County Park: 
24151 Newhall Ave., Newhall] 
91321, (805) 259-0855. A 260-acre 
ranch and museum with a rare 
herd of buffalo contains Hart’s 
original ranch house with original 
furnishings, art and Indian ar- 
tifacts. 
Heritage Square: 3800 Homer 
St., Los Angeles 90031, (2138) 
222-3150. A park-like site serves 
as a haven for historic Victorian- 
era structures, relocated from var- 
ious Los Angeles neighborhoods 
and restored to their original 
grandeur. 
Hollywood Bowl: 2301 N. High- 
land Ave., Hollywood 90028, (213) 
876-8742. Tour stops are made at 
the summer home of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and famous 
entertainers, where the 17,680- 
seat hillside amphitheater focuses 
on the famous Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed acoustical shell. 
Hollywood Park: 1050 §., 
Prairie, Inglewood 90306, (213) 
678-1181. Exciting thoroughbred 
racing in a colorful setting. Groups 
may arrange for a special “day at 
the races” in the luxurious Turf 
Club. Group tours, refreshments, 
dining. 
Knott’s Berry Farm: 8039 Beach 
Blvd., Buena Park 90620, (714) 
827-1776. Knott’s Ghost Town, 
Roaring 20’s area and Fiesta Vil- 
lage offer live entertainment, 
thrill rides and family attractions. 
Specialty shops and the famed 
Chicken Dinner Restaurant add to 
the zest. 
Lawry’s California Center: 568 
San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 
90065, (213) 225-2491. The man. 
ufacturing facilities of Lawry’s 
Foods are nestled in an exquisite 
(Continued on page 32) 


The money VIM saves you on 
shop comebacks alone 
can pay for the system. 


Rejected warranty claims because of “shop comebacks" can cost you thousands of dollars 

each year. Reynolds + Reynolds VIM III Service Merchandising System helps you identify many 
~~ ‘comebacks’ by telling you which service technician originally handled the job. 

Service work can then be reassigned to the proper technician for immediate action. 


And, there’s much more to VIM than service merchandising. Be sure to ask about: 
VIM Parts. Reduces inventory investment, improves customer relations, helps increase parts sales. 


VIM Sales. Provides for more organized customer retention, better prospect follow-up and 
increased sales opportunities. 


VIM Vehicle Inventory Control. Provides profitable ordering trends, saves interest with floor plan 
analysis, increases sales opportunities. 


VIM F &I. Increases profit per unit, provides effective closing technique, automatically 
prepares all documents. 


VIM Accounting. Provides DOC, improves cash flow, includes management reports. 


Reynolds + Reynolds. Corporate offices in Dayton, Ohio 45401 \ \ 
and Brampton, Ontario, CanadaLéT 3x\l. Y 


The VIM Ill) Series 200™ in-hoi.- , 
number one in-house computer for vetuc le dealershig ys! Copyright The Reynolds + Reynoids Company 1980 


Oomputer - the 
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garden with a gift and wine shop. 
Evening summertime patio dining 
and a festive year-round 
lunchtime cafe complement the 
garden and plant tours. 

Lion Country Safari: 8800 Ir- 
vine Center Dr., Laguna Hills 
92653, (714) 837-1200. A 240-acre 
drive-through wildlife preserve 
and African-themed amusement 
park, Lion Country Safari uncov- 
ers hundreds of untamed animals 
roaming freely in _ natural 
bushveldt settings. 

Little Tokyo: First at San Pedro 
Sts., Los Angeles 90012, (213) 
626-5116. Little Tokyo serves as 
the social, economic, cultural and 
religious center of the largest 
Japanese-American community 
in the mainland United States. 
Japanese Village Plaza, 327 E. 
Second St., Los Angeles 90012, 
(213) 620-8861. 24 specialty shops 
and 14 restaurants are set among 
a fountain, rock sculpture and tra- 
ditional Japanese village ar- 
chitecture. 

Long Beach Entertainment 
Center: 300 East Ocean Blvd., 
Long Beach 90802, (213) 435- 
3636. 14,000-seat arena featuring 
circuses, ice shows, basketball and 
rock concerts. Two _ theatres 
featuring plays and special con- 
certs. 

Los Angeles Civic Center: The 
crowning jewel of downtown Los 
Angeles. A multi-level maze of 
shops, restaurants, gardens and 
waterfalls. Located just east of the 
City Hall. 

(Six Flags) Magic Mountain: 
26101 Magic Mountain Pkwy., 
Valencia 91355, (805) 367-2203. 
This fun-for-all-ages entertain- 
ment center boasts more than 75 
diverse rides and attractions, in- 
cluding the world’s longest, tallest 
and fastest wooden racing roller 
coaster, all on spaciously land- 
scaped grounds. 
(Hanna-Barbera’s) Marine- 
land: 6600 Palos Verdes Dr., S., 
Rancho Palos Verdes 90274, (213) 
377-1571. Marineland, situated on 
beautiful Pacific coastal cliffs, 
presents shows of performing 
killer whales, dolphins and sea 
lions. 

Mission San Fernando Rey De 
Espana: 15151 San Fernando 
Mission Blvd., Mission Hills 
91345, (213) 361-0186. Now com- 
pletely restored in a beautiful gar- 


den setting, this 18th-century 
Spanish Colonial mission offers 
many outstanding examples of In- 
dian and Spanish architecture and 
culture. 

Mission San Gabriel Arcangel: 
537 W. Mission Dr., San Gabriel 
91776, (213) 282-5191. Founded in 
1771 by Father Serra, the 1805 
church, grounds and museum 
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present one of the finest examples 
of early California life. 

Movieland Wax Museum and 
Palace of Living Art: 7711 Beach 
Blvd., Buena Park 90620, (714) 
583-8025. More than 200 life-like 
wax figures in 100 spectacular sets 
immortalize favorite motion pic- 
ture and television stars. The 
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Palace of Living Art brings new 
dimensions to the world’s most 
treasured paintings. 

Museum of World Wars & Mili- 
tary History: 649 Euclid St. at 
Crescent, Anaheim 92801, (714) 
956-0300. Military uniforms and 
vehicles that were used in combat 
throughout the world in the wars 
of 1776, 1812, 1898, 1914 and 1941 
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are on view. 
(Los Angeles County) Music 
Center: 135 N. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles 90012, (213) 972-7211. 
Tours are conducted of the elegant 
three-theatre complex, the gra- 
cious site of the stately 3,197-seat 
Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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(Continued from page 32) 


intimate Mark Taper Forum, 
and the impressive 2,071-seat 
Ahmanson Theatre. 

NBC Studios Tour: 3000 W. 
Alameda Ave., Burbank 91523, 
(213) 845-7000. The world’s only 
“backstage” tour of a major televi- 
sion facility uncovers a look at set 
construction, make-up and ward- 
robe. 

Pantages Theatre: 6233 Hol- 
lywood Blvd., Hollywood 90028, 
(213) 469-7161. One of the nation’s 
foremost examples of Art Deco 
Renaissance architecture, show- 
casing topname actors in dramatic 
and musical comedy productions. 
The Queen Mary Tour: Pier J, 
Long Beach 90801, (213) 435- 
4747. From the engines to the 
bridge, the 1934-launched luxury 
liner offers an incomparable in- 
sight into one of history’s most fa- 
mous ships with an added attrac- 
tion: the Living Sea Museum 
created by Jacques Cousteau. 
Redondo Beach Marina: 181 N. 
Harbor Dr., Redondo Beach 90277, 
(213) 374-3481. A delightful wa- 
terfront recreation showplace of- 
fers a variety of ocean-view res- 
taurants, dancing, boat cruises 
and sportfishing. 

Rose Hills Memorial Park: 3900 
S. Workman Mill Rd., Whittier 
90608, (213) 699-0921. The world’s 
largest memorial park and home 
of the famous Pageant of Roses 
Garden, this 2,650-acre facility 
also includes a Japanese garden 
with a small lake and meditation 
house. 

Santa Anita Park (Los Angeles 
Turf Club): Huntington Dr. at 
Baldwin Ave., Arcadia 91006, 
(213) 574-7223. “The most spec- 
tacular racing in the world.” The 
famous hillside-infield turf course 
and one-mile main track offer a 
combination of European and 
American styles of racing. Infield 
facilities include picnic circles and 
children’s play areas. 

Sherman Library and Gardens: 
2647 E. Coast Hwy., Corona del 
Mar 92625, (714) 673-2261. Early 
California architecture is the im- 
pressive backdrop for this striking 
array of cactus, succulents and 
tropical plants. The library fo- 
cuses on the dramatic history of 
the Pacific Southwest. 

South Coast Botanic Garden: 
26300 Crenshaw Blvd., Palos Ver- 
des Peninsula 90274, (213) 377- 


0468. 

Universal Studios Tour: 100 
Universal City Plaza, Universal 
City 91608, (213) 877-1311. Uni- 
versal Studios Tour takes a peek 
“behind the scenes” of movie style 
mayhem and special effects on a 
tram tour full of surprises while 
Universal Amphitheatre _ spot- 
lights leading celebrities on stage. 


Wayfarers Chapel: 5755 Palos 
Verdes Dr., S. Rancho Palos Ver- 
des 90274, (213) 377-1650. The 
Lloyd Wright-designed “glass 
church” is a national memorial to 
Emanuel Swedenborg and open to 
all faiths for inspiration. 


Will Rogers State Historic 
Park: 14253 Sunset Blvd., Pacific 
Palisades 90272, (213) 454-8212. 
The noted humorist’s ranch is pre- 
served with original furnishings 
on lovely acreage, including a sta- 
ble, corrals, riding ring and roping 
arena. 

(Los Angeles) World Trade 
Center: 350 S. Figueroa, Los 
Angeles 90071, (213) 489-3330. 
The World Trade Center offers the 
traveler the US Passport Office, 
visa services, travel agencies, cur- 
rency exchange, and passport 
photo services amid international 
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shops and restaurants. 


Museums 


(Los Angeles) Children’s 
Museum: 310 N. Main, Los 
Angeles Mall, Los Angeles 90012, 
(213) 687-8800. A “hands on” 
museum integrating art, science, 
humanities and technology, where 
children and adults touch, shape, 
explore, handle, use and test 
things. Pre-registered and 
“drop-in” workshops are avail- 
able. 


Bowers Museum: 2002 N. Main, 
Santa Ana 92706, (714) 547-8304. 
A general-purpose museum with 
regularly changing exhibits, this 
gracious Spanish Mission-style 
museum includes permanent dis- 
plays of Indian artifacts and shell 
collections. 


(California State) Museum of 
Science and Industry: 700 State 
Dr., Los Angeles 90037, (213) 
749-0101. Ever-changing arts and 
mechanical exhibits examine 
man’s evnironment. 


(Los Angeles County) Natural 
History Museum: 900 Exposition 
Blvd., Los Angeles 90007, (213) 
744-3411. Fossil dinosaurs, gems 
and minerals, animal life, pre Co- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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“After a 9 month study of 17major companies, 
we’re convinced ECP’s AutoArmor is the 


best total car protection program available” 


Gary Williams, President 
Wisconsin Automobile & Truck Dealers 
Association (WATDA) 


“We made our selection of a preferred supplier very methodically,” AutoArmor’s rust protection warranty requires only one inspection while some 

says Gary Williams, recognized auto industry spokesman and major competitors require the consumer to come back several times during the 

president of the 1,100 dealer-member WATDA. life of the warranty. If the consumer misses one of the multiple inspections, the 
“Our study included everything from on-site inspection to legal warranty is no longer valid. 


analysis of warranty programs. ..and when the dust cleared, ECP was 


our choice for some very important reasons.” ECP’s Warranty Insurance Program protects the consumer 


and the dealers. 

ECP knows the business as well as anybody. Any auto protection system can produce a good profit for a dealer. The 
ECP has more than ten years of experience in the rustproofing important thing is how well these profits are protected. AutoArmor’s warranty 

business. Over 2,500 new car dealers in the U.S. sell is backed by an ongoing insurance policy written by a major U.S. 

AutoArmor along with dealers in over 10 foreign coun- , insurance company. The annual coverage is more than 

tries. Unlike most other auto protection suppliers, He $2 million. That means dealers will not be held responsible 

ECP manufactures its own products and sells for another company’s warranty claims. 

them only to new car dealers. 


AutoArmor product quality is 
outstanding. 

Based on the WATDA’s analysis, 
AutoArmor’s rust protection program 
was found to be better than the other 
16 companies. Their criteria included a oak AK : 
among other things equipment, sexiaieee oS ‘ 
ease of application, odor and over : \ : 
spray. Plus, independent testing | 
has confirmed that the AutoArmor 
two-product system provides 
superior rust protection to any i 
one-product system. 


AutoArmor’s warranties speak 
for themselves. 

AutoArmor’s lifetime multiple 
repair warranty on rust protection and 
three year warranties on paint protector 
and soil and stain repellent give dealers 
the competitive edge to keep after sale 
profits in the dealership. 


~ 


AutoArmor is backed with a strong 
marketing program. 
Television and print advertising plus an 
excellent promotional program help keep the 
AutoArmor story up front. Also, the 
marketing of AutoArmor as a three-way 
protection system gives dealers a higher 
gross profit per car. 


Mr. Williams sums it up this way: “We 
endorse AutoArmor because ECP 
protects our dealers as well as they 

protect their customers . and 
their cars. It’s y/ 
just that simple.” 4 


ECP Incorporated 
1200 Jorie Boulevard 
Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 


For more information 


call: 312.986.2412 


ECP AutoArmor has also been 
endorsed by the State New Car 
—— alers Associations in: 
an at Rhode Island, 

‘4 Pennsylvania, lowa, 
1 lebraska, South 
? Dakota 


ECONOMIC 4 


INTEREST RATES 


What happened and where are they going? 


4° he roller coaster of prime 
interest rate movements 
hit two peaks in 1980 and 
one trough. The first peak (20 per- 
cent) was registered in April and 
was followed by a trough four 
months later at 11 percent. The 
second peak was in the latter part 
of December at 21.5 percent. Even 
more shocking than the height of 
these astronomical rates was the 
number of changes in the prime 
rate during the year. During the 
decade of the sixties, the prime rate 
was changed only 15 times. During 
the year 1980 alone, the prime rate 
was changed some 60 times. 

To what extent can this new 
volatility in interest rates be at- 
tributed to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s announcement in October 
of 1979 that it would attempt to 
start controlling monetary re- 
serves directly instead of trying to 
mitigate the rise and fall of inter- 
est rates? The discussion below in- 
dicates that three other factors 
were involved: the credit control 
program, an error in judgment by 
the FED, and a strong business 
loan demand. 


October, 1979 FED actions. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tions in October of 1979 were spe- 
cifically designed to raise interest 
rates in the short term in the hopes 
that this would result in a reduc- 
tion in monetary growth and, 
hence, a decline in interest rates 
for the long term. The money sup- 
ply, however, proved difficult to 


control. By March, the Carter ad- 
ministration was forced by cir- 
cumstances (record inflation, rec- 
ord prime rate, and near chaos in 
the bond market) to institute the 
now infamous credit control pro- 
gram. 


Credit control program. This 
program was most effective in re- 
ducing the rate of monetary ex- 
pansion. From the period of March 
to June, the money supply, as 
measured by M1B, actually de- 
clined by a 0.3 percent annual 
rate. It is not surprising, then, that 
there was subsequent sharp de- 
cline in interest rates. A further 
look at the monetary growth 
statistics shows a strong correla- 
tion with the recent rise and fall of 
interest rates. The money supply 
grew at an annual rate of 17.4 per- 
cent from June to September of 
this year. The most recent figures 
indicate that the money supply 
grew at an annual rate of 10 per- 
cent from November to December. 
An obvious question then be- 
comes: “Does the FED lack control 
over the money supply or did it 
make an error in judgment?” 
Clearly, both factors were at work. 


Error in judgment. The error 
in judgment was dictated by polit- 
ical events. It was felt that a fast 
infusion of money was the only 
way to stimulate the economy be- 
fore Election Day. Despite the 
election returns, it is obvious that 
this policy worked in the short 
run. After declining a record 9.6 


percent in the second quarter, real 
GNP increased 0.9 percent in the 
third quarter and preliminary fig- 
ures indicate that it rose at a 4 per- 
cent rate in the fourth quarter. 


Strong business loan de- 
mand. To blame the rapid run-up 
in money supply solely on political 
motives would, however, be giving 
the Federal Reserve Board more 
credit for control over the situa- 
tion than it actually had. Because 
of past policies, the FED was faced 
with powerful forces working from 
the other side of the money supply 
equation—that is, the demand for 
money. Businesses were precluded 
from borrowing, both by high 
interest rates and by actual re- 
strictions during the credit control 
period. Total business loans at 
commercial banks fell at an an- 
nual rate of 8.3 percent for the 
period from March to June. As a 
result, when interest rates fell, 
businesses which had previously 
(voluntarily or involuntarily) 
postponed borrowing took this asa 
golden opportunity to enter the 
credit market. Also, it should be 
noted that many businesses cor- 
rectly guessed that the decline in 
interest rates would be _ short- 
lived. Accordingly, for the period 
from July to October, business 
loans grew at an annual rate of 
over 23 percent. 


What will happen? 


Will the current decline in 
interest rates be as short-lived as 


This column ts prepared by the Economic Analvsis Dept. of the National Automobile Dealers Association, For further information or questions concerning the 
items appearing in this space, write: Economic Outlook. Economic Analysis Dept.. 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102 
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the last one? A consideration of the 
factors above would indicate that 
the current downward trend may 
prove more permanent. First, 
there is now, of course, no political 
pressures which would dictate a 
run-up in the money supply. In- 
deed, the election returns were a 
clear repudiation of Carter 
economics and most key Reagan 
advisors are partial to the theory 
that monetary growth rates 
should be kept as stable as possible 
and not be used for “fine tuning” 
the economy. It would also appear 
that we will not witness as strong 
an increase in business loan de- 
mand after this current decline in 
interest rates. In addition, the 
Monetary Control Act of 1980 ex- 
tends FED reserve requirements 
to non-member banks. This should 
give the FED more control over 
the money supply. 


On the negative side, it is clear 
that, during 1981, the underlying 
rate of inflation will remain in the 
ten percent range. It would be 
overly optimistic, therefore, to ex- 
pect interest rates to fall very far. 
Dealers should expect to pay an 
average floor-plan rate of 15 per- 
cent in 1981. The conclusion for 
dealers is clear: The retail motor 
vehicle industry must adjust to, 
and determine how to operate 
profitably in, an environment of 
high interest rates. True 30-day 
free billing from the manufactur- 
ers would go a long way in attain- 
ing this adjustment. Until that 
time, however, dealers must take 
a new look at their inventory 
stocking strategy. Dealers must 
precisely determine the cost and 
benefits of maintaining a given 
inventory level. For example, an 
increase in the average dealer’s 
days supply by five days results in 
an 8.3 percent increase in floor 
plan costs. At the current high 
level of interest rates, even if a 
dealer is making a much-above- 
average $100 net profit per new 
car sold, he will have to increase 
sales 25 percent to cover the in- 
creased costs of the higher inven- 
tory level. To operate in this envi- 
ronment, a dealer will also have to 
make a concerted effort for greater 
gross profit retention from all de- 
partments and conduct an accu- 
rate cash requirements analysis of 
his dealership. & 
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Lighting With Quartz? 
Here’s A Better Way: 
METAL HALIDE. 


. Quartz lighting was popular when energy was 
inexpensive, and it performed well. But aggressive 
dealers know that the only outdoor light sources made 
for today’s realities are Metal Halide. 

Let’s compare your quartz to the LSI Metal Halide 
Ram Series. On a fixture to fixture basis you'll find the 
Ram will: 

* reduce energy operating costs by 70% 

* increase your lighting output by 38% 

* cut your lamp replacement cost with lamps that last 
six times longer than quartz! 

LSI Metal Halide Ram fixtures were designed for 
economically replacing your old quartz unit using 
existing poles, brackets and wiring. Instead of paying 
more and more to operate an obsolete light source, find 
out how you can enjoy a 2-4 year payback on an energy 
efficient system from LSI. 

Stop paying overhead on your overhead. 


For more information, write or call for a full 
color brochure describing our energy 
Saving systems. 


P.O. Box 42419 * 4201 Malsbary Rd. * Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 « (513) 793-3200 
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Pousidori Wie 


Wendell H. Miller 
(Dodge-Honda-Linc.-Merc., 


Miller Motor 


Car Corp. 


Box 97, Westview Station 


Binghamton, 


NY 13905 


First Vice President-Elect 
George W. Lyles 
(Chevrolet-Rolls Royce) 
Lyles Chevrolet Co. 

1800 N. Main St. 

High Point, NC 27262 


Treasurer-Elect 

William C. Turnbull 
(GMC-IHC-Buick-Subaru) 
R. F. Steiner Co. 

2221 Fifth Ave. 

P.O. Box 2175 
Huntington, WV 25703 


Secretary 

Frank C. Davis, Jr. 
(Buick-Opel) 

Frank Davis Buick, Inc. 
Box 5128 

Nashville, TN 37206 
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President 
George S. Irvin 
(Chevrolet) 

George Irvin Chevrolet 
390 S. Colorado Blvd. 
Denver, CO 80222 


Secretary-Elect 

Marvin D. Hartwig 
(Lincoln-Mercury-Datsun) 
Marv Hartwig, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1906 

124 W. Benton St. 

Iowa City, [A 52244 
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Frank E. McCarthy 
Executive Vice President 
National Automobile 
Dealers Association 
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Region 


Wagner 


Burd Herrmann 
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(Chevrolet) 


Vice President 
Leslie M. Emerson 


Louis Chevrolet, Inc. 


675 Main St. 


Lewiston, ME 04240 


DIRECTORS 


Ursomarso 


Connelly 


- 
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Sutliff 


Banks 


Barry Yandow 


Connecticut. Richard D. Wagner, 
(Ford-Peugeot-Datsun), Wagner 
Ford-Peugeot Sales, Inc., 1285 
Hopmeadow St., Simsbury, CT 06070 
Delaware. Anthony Ursomarso, 
(Pontiac-BMW-Honda), Union Park 
Pontiac, Inc., 1704 Pennsylvania Ave., 
P.O. Box 2508, Wilmington, DE 19805 
Maine. Leslie M. Emerson, (see 
REGION I, Vice President) 
Massachusetts. Thomas J. Connelly, 
(Pontiac-Renault), Tom Connelly 
Pontiac, 70 Providence Hwy., Route 1, 
Norwood, MA 02062 

New Hampshire, David A. Banks, 


(Chevrolet-Cadillac), Banks Chevrolet 
& Cadillac, Inc., 137 Manchester St., 
Box 473, Concord, NH 03301 

New Jersey. Robert M. Burd, 
(Volkwagen-Audi), Warren 
Volkswagen, Inc. East Washington 
Ave., Washington, NJ 07882 

New York (State), Wendell H. Miller, 
(see OFFICERS, President-Elect) 
Metropolitan New York, Mark S. 
Herrmann, (Buick), Mark Buick 
Corp., 291 Tuckahoe Rd., Yonkers, NY 
10710 

Eastern Pennsylvania. Gregory L. 
Sutliff, (Chevrolet), Sutliff Chevrolet 
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Co., P.O. Box 1307, Harrisburg, PA 
17105 

Western Pennsylvania. John H. 
Haldeman, (Ford), Forest Hills Motor 
Co., 2300 Ardmore Blvd., Pittsburgh, 
PA 15221 

Rhode Island. Joseph A. Barry, 
(Pontiac-Buick-Volvo-Datsun), Barry 
Pontiac-Buick, Inc., 166 Connell Hwy., 
Newport, RI 02840 

Vermont. Donald R. Yandow, 
(Pontiac), Yandow Motor Co., Inc., 432 
Flynn Ave., P.O. Box 985, Burlington, 
VT 05402 
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Thomas 


Trotter 


England 


Region $2 


Vice President 
Bertrand A. Feiber 


(Chevrolet-Buick) 
Boutwell-Feiber Chevrolet- 


Buick, Inc. 


200 Austin St. 
Bogalusa, LA 70427 


DIRECTORS 


McNamara 


Bryson 


Derrick 


Alabama. John D. Thomas, (Ford), 
John Thomas Ford, Inc., 205 Broad 
St., Gadsden, AL 35902 

Arkansas. Henry F. Trotter, Jr., 
(Ford-Volkwagen), Trotter Ford, 
Trotter Volkswagen, 3131 Olive St., 
Pine Bluff, AR 71601 

District of Columbia. W. Lee 
Koetzle, (Chrysler-Plymouth), 
Anacostia Chrysler Plymouth, Inc., 
1708 Good Hope Rd., S.E., Washing- 
ton, DC 20020 

Florida. Dennis C. McNamara, 
(Pontiac-GMC), McNamara Pontiac, 
Inc., 1010 W. Colonial Dr., Orlando, 
FL 32802 

Georgia. Heyward Allen, Sr., 
(Cadillac-Oldsmobile-Datsun-GMC), 
Heyward Allen Motor Co., Inc., 2590 
Atlanta Hwy., Athens, GA 30604 
Kentucky. Allan R. Rhodes, Sr., 


(Ford-Honda-Chrysler-Plymouth- 


Dodge), Allan Rhodes, Inc., 937 Jeffer- 


son St., Paducah, KY 42001 
Louisiana. Bertrand A. Feiber, (see 
Region II, Vice President) 
Maryland. Alfred P. Shockley, 
(Volkswagen-Audi-Honda), Shockley 
VW, Inc., 5640 Buckeystown Pike, 
Frederick, MD 21701 

Mississippi. Frank A. England, 
(Ford-Mercedes Benz-Volvo-Honda), 
England Motor Co., Highway 82 E., 
Greenville, MS 38701 

North Carolina. George W. Lyles, 
(see OFFICERS, First Vice 
President-Elect) 

Oklahoma. William C. Doenges, 


(Ford-Toyota), Bartlesville Ford, Inc., 


Bartlesville Toyota, Box Z, Bartles- 
ville, OK 74003 
South Carolina. B. B. Bryson, Jr., 
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(Chevrolet-Oldsmobile), Bryson Chev- 
rolet Olds, Inc., P.O. Box 63, Gaffney, 
SC 29340 

Tennessee. Frank C. Davis, (see OF- 
FICERS, Secretary) 

North Texas. William C. Curry, 
(Buick), Billy Curry Buick Co., Inc., 
1330 W. Airport Freeway, Irving, TX 
75062 

South Texas. C. C. Gunn, 
(Chevrolet-Oldsmobile-Datsun- 
Volkswagen-Honda), Gunn Old- 
smobile, Inc., P.O. Box 17189, San An- 
tonio, TX 78217 

Virginia. H. E. Derrick, Jr., 
(Pontiac-Cadillac-GMC-AMC-Jeep), 
Lexington Motor Sales, Inc., 512 E. 
Nelson St., Lexington, VA 24450 
West Virginia. William C. Turnbull, 
(see OFFICERS, Treasurer-Elect) 
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"“MADA is proud to announce... 

| _ the endorsement of 

ist on ee American War ranty 
Corporation” 


Jim Bishop Chevrolet Jerry R. Farrar 
President AWC 


Missouri Automobile Dealers Association 


Kevin Tighe 


E at Silvermar Ralph Kalberlioh General Counsel! AWC 
Chairman, MADA Executive VP MADA ; 
Service mmittes 

Independence 
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They don’t call Missouri the “Show Me” state for » Angee® 
nothing. Missourians have a tradition of careful a yerey! ve Mater eT an Sheet one Sone tal ree Assurance Your Claims Will Be Paid. Because 
decision-making—and that goes double for ged. THEy nae Otte ere Nave Teand & merican Warranty is part of the United Equitable Cor- 


poration, there is a sound financial program to assure 
covered claims are paid. /t is the strongest possible back- 
ing you can get fora service contract program. 
American Warranty showed Missouri's dealers—and 
they made their move. Now let AWC show you. 


the Missouri Automobile Dealers Association. 


So it makes American Warranty proud to be cise 
selected by the MADA as the vehicle service con- and * 
tract company most able to deliver prompt pay- one such BF 
ments, financial stability, and top profits at the 
least dealer risk. 


The benefits that won over “Show Me” dealers? 


Try these for size: 


Extra profits on Sales and Service. For starters: 
Selling only 50 AWC service contracts a month—at 
an average of $100 profit per sale—brings in an extra 
$60,000 a year. Up front and in your pocket! And 
AWC’s continuous customer contact system brings 
customers back to your service department for regular 
service year after year. 


Contracts for Any Selling Situation. There is an AWC 
contract for virtually every car on your lot—for new 
cars, used cars, vans and trucks, fleets and leased 
vehicles, as well as recreational vehicles. AWC even has 
protection for used cars with up to 100,000 miles. 
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At no charge, an AWC representative will project your 
service contract profits from your volume and the makes 
and models you sell. 


For your free profitability analysis—just call toll-free 
800/421-5952 (California 800/262-1593). 


Be sure to stop by American Warranty’s booth at the 
NADA Convention in Los Angeles to take your turn at 
the “Good as Gold” wheel of fortune. 
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F.A.S.T. Claims Service—for you and your customer. We 
call it F.A.S.T. Fast, Accurate, Simple, Thorough. Profes- 
sional, experienced claims handling personnel, assisted 
by the most effectively computerized customer-record 
system in the industry. Within 30 minutes you receive 
confirmation to make repairs with one toll-free call. Prompt National Headquarters: Los Angeles 


ims payment, too. , ; 
claims pay Regional Offices: Washington, D.C., Minneapolis, Chicago, Atlanta, Ft. Lauderdale 


© 1980 American Warranty Corporation 


Kizzier McDougall 


Illinois. Ray Green, (Chevrolet), Ray 
Green Chevrolet, Inc., 1700 W. Morton, 
Jacksonville, IL 62650 
Metropolitan Chicago. James P. 
Jennings, (see REGION III, Vice 
President-Elect) 

Indiana. Joseph E. O’Daniel, 
(Oldsmobile-Datsun), O’Daniel Ranes 
Olds, Inc., 121 S.E. Fifth St., 
Evansville, IN 47708 

Iowa. Marvin D. Hartwig, (see OFFI- 
CERS, Secretary-Elect and REGION 
III, Vice President) 

Kansas. Dan Zeck, (Dodge-Colt), Zeck 
Motor Co., Inc., 701 Delaware, 
Leavenworth, KS 66048 

Michigan. Victor E. George, (Olds- 
mobile), Victor George Oldsmobile, 


(Lincoln- 


Mercury-Datsun) 
Marv Hartwig, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1906 


124 W. Benton St. 


Vice President 
Marvin D. Hartwig 


Vice President-Elect 
James P. Jennings 
(Chevrolet) 

Jennings Chevrolet, Inc. 
241 Waukegon Rd. 
Glenview, IL 62650 


Iowa City, IA 52244 


DIRECTORS 


Barrett 


Inc., G-5050 S. Saginaw, Flint, MI 
48507 

Metropolitan Detroit. Jerry M. Biel- 
field, (Ford), Jerry Bielfield Co., 8333 
Michigan Ave., Detroit, MI 48210 
Minnesota. Howard J. Christensen, 
(Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac- 
Cadillac-Honda), Motor Inn Co., 2114 
E. Main St., Albert Lea, MN 56007 
Missouri. Richard R. Smith, (Ford), 
Dick Smith Ford, Inc., 9505 E. 50 
Hwy., Raytown, MO 64113 
Nebraska. Richard G. Kizzier, 
(Chevy Trucks-BMW-GMC Heavy- 
Duty Trucks), Kizzier Chevrolet Co., 
Inc., Box 38, West Highway 30, Kear- 
ney, NE 68847 

North Dakota. Donald McDougall, 
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Hillard Thorstad 


(Chevrolet-Oldsmobile-Buick), 
McDougall Chevrolet, Inc., Highway 
#1 South, Oakes, ND 58474 

Ohio. Richard M. Barrett, (Cadillac- 
AMC-Renault-Fiat), Barrett Cadillac, 
Inc., 907 Wick Ave., Youngstown, OH 
44505 

Metropolitan Cleveland. Stephen 
M. Qua, (Rolls Royce-Mazda-Fiat- 
Lancia-Buick), Qua Buick, Inc., 10250 
Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, OH 44104 
South Dakota. John M. Hillard, 
(Chevrolet), Rapid Chevrolet Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 1765, Rapid City, SD 57709 
Wisconsin. Clarence J. Thorstad, 
(Chevrolet), Thorstad Chevrolet, Inc., 
1702 S. Park St., Madison, WI 53713 


-~ 
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They complain. They criticize. They hardly 
ever leave well enough alone —and they 
dish out more advice than a mother-in-law 
and accountant put together. 

Yet were crazy about them. We’d be crazy 
if we werent. 

Not only because their complaints are 
often valid, their criticism constructive, 
and their advice helpful. 

But because their minds are the kinds of 
minds we can always profit from getting a 
piece of. 

The minds of truly independent dealers. 
Open. Imaginative. Free-thinking. 

When our dealers volunteer their candid 
viewpoints, they’re doing us a great favor. 
Through their independent eyes, they’re 
allowing us to see, respond to, keep in stride 
with the ever-growing needs of an ever- 
changing business. And, quite frankly, to 
keep ahead of our competition as we 
otherwise couldn't. 

So eager are we for their criticism, in fact, 
we actually ask for trouble. Each year we 


TAKS 
yP 


John Mohler, Vice President, 
First American Warranty Corporation 


invite representative groups of dealers from 
across the country to join top home office 
executives and me for national and regional 
dealer advisory meetings. 

We listen. We discuss. We even leave the 
room for a while and let the dealers talk 
about us behind our backs. 

But most important of all, we act on 
their advice. 

In the last few years, they've prompted 
us to institute exciting new programs, 
improve customer benefits even more than 
belie, significantly increase dealer profits, 
and much, much more. 

The result of this constant give-and-take 
of ideas and insights has been a very 
special, very satisfying relationship between 
dealer and company. 

And, we mgt add, record sales and 
profits for both. 

Our best dealers give us a hard time. 

We can’t thank them enough. 

Like to hear more about us and how you 
can profit from our experience? Write to me, 
John Mohler, for the complete picture. 


WW First American Warranty Corporation 
é 


A wholly owned subsidiary of First American Financial Corporation 


3100 Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 64111 * WATS 1-800-821-5546 « In Missouri 816-531-7668 


(Cadillac) 


Vice President Vice President-Elect 
William J. Symes D. W. Rose 


(All GM Lines) 


Symes Cadillac, Inc. Hilo Motors 
3475 E. Colorado Blvd. 1177 Kilauea Ave. 


Pasadena, 


DIRECTORS 


aa 


ul 


Knox Hayes 


CA 91107 —_ Hilo, HI 96720 


Mallon Hammer 


Arizona. A. M. Crawford, Jr.,(Volks- | Idaho. Robert L. Rice, (Ford), Bob 
wagen), Gila County Motors, 751 N. Rice Ford, 3150 Main St., Boise, ID 
Broad St., Globe, AZ 85501 83706 

Northern California. James B. Montana. Robert H. Oakland, (Chev- 
Woulfe, (Ford), Shamrock Ford, 7499 rolet), City Motor Co., Inc., 3900 10th 
Dublin Blvd., P.O. Box 2040, Dublin, Ave., S., Great Falls, MT 59405 


CA 94566 Nevada. Archie Pozzi, Jr., (Ford- 
Southern California. William J. Mercury), Pozzi Motor Co., 3660 S. 
Symes, (see REGION IV, Vice Presi- Carson St., Carson City, NV 89701 
dent) New Mexico. Jack T. Price, (Volks- 
Colorado. George S. Irvin, (see OF- wagen), University Volkswagen, Inc., 
FICERS, President) 1213 University Blvd., Albuquerque, 
Hawaii. D. W. Rose, (seeREGIONIV, NM 87102 

Vice President-Elect) Oregon. Frank B. Knox, (Ford- 
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Mercury), Gibson Motor Co., 333 Ivy 
St., Junction City, OR 97448 

Utah. Jerry Hayes, (Buick-Opel- 
Jeep), Hayes Brothers Buick-Opel- 
Jeep, 2280S. State, Salt Lake City, UT 
84115 

Washington & Alaska. Robert P. 
Mallon, (Ford), Mallon Motors, Inc., 
6201 S. Tacoma Way, Tacoma, WA 
98409 

Wyoming. Richard Hammer, 
(Chevrolet-Oldsmobile), Ed Hammer, 
Inc., 107 Alger, Sheridan, WY 82801 


Schumacher 


Arkansas. James T. Caplinger, 
(Chevrolet-Oldsmobile), Caplinger 
Chevrolet Co., Inc., Box 160, Highway 
130 E. at High St., England, AR 72046 
Kansas. Jim Clark, (Chrysler- 
Plymouth-Dodge), Jim Clark Motors, 
Inc., Lawrence Auto Plaza, Lawrence, 
KS 66044 

Kentucky. Ernie Bates, (Pontiac), 


DIRECTORS-ELECT 


Dowd Donofrio 


Hardin Motors, Inc., 250 W. Dixie, 
Elizabethtown, KY 42701, 275 S. 
Dixie Blvd., Radcliff, KY 40160 
North Dakota. S. J. Schumacher, 
(Ford-Mercury-Lincoln), 
Schumacher’s, Inc., U.S. Highway 83, 
Linton, ND 58552 

Metropolitan Cleveland. E. Healy 
Dowd, (Oldsmobile-Toyota-Mercedes 
Benz), Dowd Oldsmobile, Inc., 2900 


Mayfield Rd., Cleveland Heights, OH 
44118 

Oregon. Don Donofrio, (Ford- 
DeLorean), Skyline Ford, 2510 Com- 
mercial, S.E., P.O. Box 2288, Salem 
OR 97308 

North Texas. Henry Butts, Jr., (Old- 
smobile), Henry Butts Oldsmobile, 
P.O. Box 401649, Dallas, TX 75240 


AMERICAN TRUCK DEALERS DIVISION 


ATD Director 
Gordon T. Egan 
(Peterbilt) 


Connell Motor Truck Co. 


P.O. Box 8467 
Stockton, CA 95208 
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HOW TO KEEP 


YOUR TAX DOLLARS 


We'll Show You How... 


e Unlock building and 
land from the dealer- 
ship on a tax-free 
basis. 


Specific “Paragraph 
3rd” strategy and 
techniques to mini- 
mize taxes. 


Establish a Tax- 
Exempt Investment 
Trust where you 
control the money 
on a tax-free basis. 


New Estate Planning 
Techniques specially 
designed to freeze 
inflated assets. 


Set up a tax-free 
Medical Reimburse- 
ment Plan for the 
80's. 


Provide up to 5:1 
for personal income 
tax shelters. 


Design tax-free 
stock/asset trade 
and exchange 
techniques. 


Arrange personal tax 
shelters yielding 
multiple write-offs 
and tax credits. 


Arrange leasing 
companies minimiz- 
ing liability and 
maximizing total tax 
benefits. 


iy’ 


As a dealer, are you spending too much time and energy 
creating profits and not enough time conserving them? 


Profitable dealers know that up to 50% 
and more of their taxable money will go 
to Uncle Sam! Don’t do it! Borawski, 
Orefice and Company can show you 
new and creative techniques to save 
these tax dollars. Our programs are 
designed especially for you... the 
auto dealer. 


Jerry Orefice and John Borawski 
maintain their own staff, including 
in-house legal counsel specially trained 
for the auto dealer. As national speakers 
for 20 groups, associations, and 
conventions, the firm is experienced 
and prepared to analyze your situation 
as they have for many, many others. 


Show Me How To Keep My Tax Dollars 


BORAWSKI, OREFICE & COMPANY 
15910 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 1719 
Encino CA 91436 (213) 986-2426 


Name 


BORAWSKI, 

OREFICE 

& COMPANY 
15910 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 1719 


Encino, California 91436 
(213) 986-2426 


Call Direct Or Collect 


Title 


Company Name — 


DMS [fo <a ee 


City Ol Onecintenentintelt 
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Irving Blackman 


How To Build Your Own Tax Shelter 


rom a pure tax standpoint, a 

single premium deferred 

annuity contract is a win- 
ner. Known by many names in the 
marketplace, such contracts have 
been highly touted, and rightly so. 
They are commonly called “de- 
ferred commercial annuities” and 
should be near the top of any tax- 
planning checklist. 

An “annuity” is a contractual 
arrangement under which you pay 
a premium—usually to an insur- 
ance company—in exchange for 
the insurance company’s promise 
to pay you a certain sum, “com- 
mencing immediately,” for either 
life or a certain fixed period, or a 
combination of both. 

In a “deferred annuity,” the 
payments to be made by the insur- 
ance company do not start until 
you reach a predetermined age. 
You can even defer selecting the 
age when the annuity will start. 
For example: You, age 50, buy a 
single-premium annuity policy 
from an insurance company for 
$100,000. The insurance company 
invests the $100,000 at an 8 per- 
cent per annum guaranteed for 
five years. You leave open the age 
at which the annuity will start. 

You will love the tax conse- 
quences: 

a. The earnings are tax-free, as 
long as they aren’t with- 
drawn—a true tax shelter. 

b. Any amount you take back 
from the insurance company 
is tax-free up to the original 
investment (in this case, 
$100,000); the excess earn- 


ings are considered ordinary 
income. 

c. You can pledge the annuity 

as collateral for a bank loan. 
The interest paid on the loan 
is deductible, while the earn- 
ings continue tax-free. (Now 
that’s a neat stroke.) How- 
ever, you cannot borrow spe- 
cifically to buy the annuity. 

d. When you start to collect 

your annuity down the road, 
a portion of each payment 
you receive is tax-free (you 
are simply collecting back 
your $100,000 in _ in- 
stallments). The balance of 
the payment is taxable as or- 
dinary income. But, since 
you will be older and pre- 
sumably in a lower tax 
bracket, the tax bite will not 
hurt too much. 

One more nice thing about these 
annuities is that you do not have to 
be rich to take advantage of this 
tax-saving opportunity. Many 
companies will let you get started 
with about $5,000. Check with 
your professional. 

A “deferred annuity” is a 
loophole under current law—use 
it! 

x~* 


Social Security cost: up, up 
and away! The social security 
(FICA) wage base for 1981 is 
$29,700, up from $25,900 in 1980. 
The old tax rate of 6.13 percent has 
been pushed up to 6.65 percent. 
For each employee _ earning 


$29,700 or more, the extra cost 
will be $387.38 for the employee 
and the same amount for the em- 
ployer. Yes sir, your obligation to 
the FICA system for such high- 
earning employees can be satisfied 
for the combined increased cost of 
only $774.76 each. Let’s see: that’s 
13.30 percent (6.65 percent + 6.65 
percent) times $29,700, or 
$3,950.10 per employee per year. 
The 1980 top cost of $3,175.34 now 
seems like a bargain. UNBE- 
LIEVABLE! 

Can anything be done to fight 
the cost-swollen FICA monster? 
Yes! It is often called the “alterna- 
tive FICA computation.” Basi- 
cally, the method involves a reduc- 
tion of an employee’s gross wage or 
salary by 6.65 percent (the amount 
of the employee’s FICA contribu- 
tion) and payment by the em- 
ployer of both halves (13.30 per- 
cent) on the reduced wage base. 

According to John R. Klug, an 
authority on the conversion to the 
alternative payroll system, “For a 
$10,000 per year employee, this 
results in a $75.15 savings for 
1980, with no reduction in the 
employee’s take-home pay.” 
Slightly higher savings will result 
for 1981 because of the increased 
rate. 

I strongly suggest you pencil out 
your possible savings in a meeting 
with your own professional. Klug 
is the co-author of FICA-$AVE 
Implementation Manual, a 
guidebook for business owners and 
managers who wish to implement 


the system in their own com- 
—_—_—_—_——SP 


calli ift ] ) MI , L ttorneyand 
are prepared by Blackman, Kallick & Co., certified public accountants, under the watchful eye of Irving Blackman. Blackman, alsoana "y 
Pl ocag Winning The Tax Game, consults with businessmen around the country on the subject of taxes and profitability. Questions concerning these columns 
should be addressed to Blackman, Kallick & Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60601. 
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panies. The manual is published 
by Continental Communications 
Group, Inc., Department K-1, 
12500 W. Cedar Drive, Denver, 
CO 80228. 

xn 

Some tax deductions don’t go 
to heaven. In the view of tax pro- 
moters, the eleventh command- 
ment might well be, “Thou shalt 
deduct.” Under one scheme, a 
promoter sold a_ tax-saving 
devotee-investor 500 Bibles for 
$10,000. After one year, the kind 
investor donated the 500 “good 
books” to a charitable organiza- 
tion, claiming a $30,000 (the retail 
value) deduction. Another pro- 
moter varies the theme by taking 
$10,000 in cash along with a 
$20,000 note payable in 12 years 
at 8 percent. This method, claims 
the promoter, gives you an im- 
mediate (no one-year’ wait) 
$30,000 deduction when you do- 
nate the Bibles. 

The number one lord-of-taxes, 
the IRS, knocked both schemes to 
kingdom come. Only a $10,000 de- 
duction is allowed. That is the 
amount at which a similar lot of 


Bibles could be purchased by the 
general public. See Rev. Rul. 80- 
233 and Rev. Rul. 80-329. 

There is more than a moral to 
this story. There is a dollars-and- 
cents lesson to be learned. Fast- 
talking tax promoters peddle their 
wares on the telephone or with 
slick-looking brochures through 
the mail. Don’t be sucked in. Most 
tax shelters and tax dodge 
schemes enrich only the _ pro- 
moters. 

x** 

Wedding costs are. sup- 
port—IRS says so. Most people 
know you can claim a dependent 
on your tax return if (1) the person 
has the proper relationship to you, 
and if (2) you provide more than 
half of the dependent’s support. 
Support is defined to include food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, 
education and similar items. 

But this is the time of the year 
when that upcoming June wed- 
ding is being planned. When the 
blissful moment arrives, will you 
be able to include such items as the 
child’s wedding gown, reception, 
flowers, and the “zillions” of other 


Recirculating System! 


The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


Saves heat in winter, cools in summer. Check us out... call us TOLL 
FREE for names of users in your area and special industry prices. 


800-548-7199 


IN MONTANA @ 406-252-0480 


WRITE: 


ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 


P.O. BOX 311 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 
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related expenses as part of the 
child’s support for the purpose of 
determining whether the child can 
be claimed as a dependent? Hap- 
pily the IRS has ruled, “Yes!” (Rev. 
Rul. 76-184). 

To nail down the deduction, 
make sure that the child does not 
file a joint return for the year of 
the wedding with his or her new 


spouse. 
xe 


Education deductions—the 
fine line. It’s tough to get a deduc- 
tion for education. As a general 
rule, any costs of education that 
will qualify you for a new trade or 
business are not deductible. But, 
there can be exceptions. The fol- 
lowing taxpayer victory shows you 
how to fly the “exception” flag. 

Here’s the story. Ron Beckley 
had a private pilot’s certificate 
when he became an FBI agent in 
1970. During the next four years, 
he was used by the FBI as a pilot 
on several occasions. However, his 
flights were often cancelled in bad 
weather because he did not have 
an instrument rating. Beckley 
trained for and obtained his in- 
strument rating in 1974. He also 
obtained a commercial pilot’s cer- 
tificate. His flight activity for the 
FBI then increased substantially. 

The IRS disallowed the deduc- 
tion for the entire cost of the train- 
ing. The court disagreed (Ronald 
J. Beckley v. U.S., 3/27/80, DC Ga). 

The court held that Beckley’s 
training for the instrument rat- 
ing, though coinciding with much 
of the training required to obtaina 
commercial pilot’s certificate, was 
directed at improving his skills as 
a pilot for the FBI. Even though 
the same training may concur- 
rently prepare an individual to 
pass tests that ultimately could 
enable him to hold another job, 
that training does not necessarily 
lead to qualifying him for a new 
trade or business. Therefore, the 
cost of education in pursuit of the 
instrument rating was deductible. 
However, additional educational 
costs to get the commercial pilot’s 
certificate were not deductible. 

This case is important to every 
person—whether a trainee or the 
company president—who spends 
money for education to improve 
his skills in his current job. The 
cost of such education is deduct- 
ible. fE 


The 81 Expo 


rom computers to sound sys- 
Re: to car washes, the 
NADA Equipment Exposi- 

tion offers a wide array of products 
and services for today’s automo- 
tive retailer. And for the 33rd con- 
secutive year, that means the Ex- 
position will provide the setting 
for one of the industry’s top events. 
Begun in 1948 on an experimen- 
tal basis, the -Exposition has 
grown over the years in size and 
stature, The 1981 version will fea- 
ture over 200 exhibitors occupying 
in excess of 100,000 square feet of 
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You should not miss the oppor- 
tunities available to you at this 
years Equipment Exposition. 
Like most dealers, you just may 
find something you really need. 

Housed in the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center, the Exposition 
will be open during the following 
hours: Saturday, February 
7—8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.; Sunday, 
February 8—11:30 a.m. to 5:00 
p-m.; Monday, February 9—9:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Tuesday, 
February 10—9:00 a.m. to Noon. 
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Following are listings of exhibi- 


Los Angeles. Lists are current as 
of automotive executive’s dead- 
line. However, it’s possible last- 
minute changes could have oc- 
curred after press time. 

The exhibitors’ listings have 
been arranged in two sections for 
the reader’s convenience. In the 
first, exhibitors are listed accord- 
ing to company name, in alphabet- 
ical order. The second section 
utilizes a “classification” system 
similar to the Yellow Pages. An 
exposition floor plan can be found 


on. page G4. bearins bac desig. | 
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EXHIBITORS INDEX 


Adesco-Minnehoma 
Space 1140, 1220 


ADP Dealer Services 
Space 825-832, 905-912 
See advertisement Cover III 


Allen Testproducts Div. 
Space 534, 614 


American Custom Coachworks 
Space 625-632, 705-712 


American Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

Space 1336 

See advertisement page 59 


American Isuzu Motors, Inc. 
Space G 


American Motors Corp. 
Space R 


American Salesmasters, Inc. 
Space 1008 


American Sunroof Corp. 
Space 838, 840, 918, 920 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
Space 1230, 1232, 1310, 1312 


American Warranty Corp. 
Space K 
See advertisement page 43 


Ammco Tools, Inc. 
Space 1325-1326, 1405-1406 


AOT, Inc. 
Space 817 


Applied Power, Automotive Div. 
Space 1129-1132, 1209-1212 


A.R.A.-Motorola 
Space H 


ARO Corp., The 
Space 1207-1208 


Audiovox Corp. 
Space 334, 414 


Auto-Ad 
Space 237-238 


Autoleather Guild 
Space 229 


Automated Marketing Systems, 
Inc. 
Space 1327-1328 


Automotive Age 
Space 715 


Automotive Executive 
Space 934, 935, 1014, 1015 


Automotive Management Group, 
Inc. 
Space 615-616 


Automotive News 
Space 932 


Automotive Service Consultants, 
Ine. 
Space 134-135 


Auto Tell Services, Inc. 
Space 403 


BAF Industries 
Space 936-937 


Balance Computer Corp. 
Space 1505-1506 


Behr of America, Inc. 
Space 929-930 


Belanger, Inc. 
Space 428-430, 508-510 


Benwil Industries 
Space 100 
See postcard page 93, 94 


Bilstein Corp. of America 
Space 225 


Binks Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1137-1138 


Bishman Div.—Lear Siegler, Inc. 
Space 538, 540, 618, 620 


Bivens Winchester Corp. 
Space 1125-1126, 1205-1206 


Broadway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Space 1236-1238, 1316-1318 


Burn’Zall, Inc. 
Space 1507 


Burroughs Corp. 
Space 425, 505 


Buske Industries, Inc. 
Space 512 


Car Care Corp. 
Space 103 


Cardin Automotive, Inc., Pierre 
Space 1234-1235, 1314-1315 


Carecraft Industries, Ltd. 
Space 1307 


Cars & Concepts, Inc. 
Space 703 
See advertisement pages 80, 81 


Cee-Gee, Inc. 
Space 307-309 


Chastain, Inc. 
Space 342 


Chief Industries, Inc., Automotive 
Systems Div. 
Space 834-836, 914-916 


Chrysler Corp. 
Space D 


Clarion Corp. of America 
Space 1025-1027 


Competitive Edge 
Space 1228-1229, 1308-1309 
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Consumer Protection Plan 
Insurance Agency 
Space 1134-1136, 1214-1216 


Contempo Vans 
Space 1244, 1342, 1442, 1542 


Coreco Research Corp. 
Space 310 


Cox, II & Co., W. H. 
Space 137 


Creative Advertising Co., The 
Space 738 


Creative Universal, Inc. 
Space 227 


Custom Booth of California 
Space 228 
See advertisement page 82 


Dahl Manufacturing, Inc. 
Space 407 


Davis, Newman, Payne 
Advertising 
Space 408-409 


Delco Electronics Div. 
Space C 


Deluxe Molding Co., Inc. 
Space 1240 


Detroit Autobody Equipment, Inc. 
Space 1217-1218 


Display Data Corp. 
Space E 
See advertisement page 21 


DuPont Co. 
Space 328-330 


Durakon, Inc. 
Space 1003 


Dyatron Corp. 
Space P 
See advertisement page 13 


ECP, Inc. 
Space 1425 
See advertisement page 35 


E&G Classics, Inc. 
Space 242, 244 


Elixir Industries, Window Div. 
Space 1500 
See advertisement page 54 


Elsco Lighting Products, Inc. 
Space 532 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Space 928 


Executone, Inc. 
Space 1305 


E-Z Lettering Service 
Space 216 


Fiat Motors of North America, Inc. 
Space L 


FMC Corp. 
Space 525, 605 


Ford Motor Co. 
Space U 


Ford Motor Credit Co. 
Space 1430, 1432, 1510, 1512 


F. W. & Associates, Inc. 
Space 432 


Gamut Investments, Inc. 
Space 500 


Gandolfo, C.L.U. & Associates, Joe 
Space 800 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corp./Motors Insurance Corp. 
Space A 
See advertisement page 33 


General Motors Corp. 


Space B 
See advertisement pp. 29, 56, 57, 87 


Gilbarco, Inc. 
Space 903 
Global Coach & Armor 
Manufacturing, Inc. 
Space 1200 


Globe Lifts/Dresser Wayne 
Space 1110 

Golnick Co., The 
Space 1407-1408 


Grabber Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Space 1203 


Graco, Inc. 
Space 1300 


Grandeur Motor Car Corp. 
Space 437-440, 517-520 


Guardian Electronics, Inc. 
Space 1427 


Guy Chart Sales, Inc. 
Space 200 
Hamilton Test Systems, United 
Technologies Corp. 
Space O 
Hanna Car Wash Equipment Co. 
Space 335-337, 415-417 
Harrison Inventory Services, Inc. 
Space 1028 
Heritage Insurance Group 
Space 600 
Hess & Eisenhardt Co., The 
Space M 
Hunter Engineering Co. 
Space 725-732, 805-812 


IAS National, Inc. 
Space 1400 


IMS Computer Systems, Div. of 
Parts Jobbers Warehouse, Inc. 
Space 1502 


International Risks, Inc. 
Space 1016-1017 
Jaydie 
Space 327 


Kansas Jack, Inc. 
Space 526-529, 606-609 


Kelley Blue Book 
Space 1029 


Kelsey-Hayes Co. 
Space 1242 


Kendall Refining Co. 
Space 635-636 


Kent-Moore Tool Div. 
Space 332, 412 


Kleer-Flo Co. 
Space 316-317 


Kolnicki & Co. 
Space 718 


Komfort Koach, Inc. 
Space 1127-1128 


Krex Graphite Super Lubricant 
Space 230 
See advertisement page 63 


Lafer Auto Sales, Inc. 
Space 637-638 


Laser, Ltd. 
Space 700 


LeVan Specialty Co., Inc. 
Space 1403 

Lighting Systems, Inc. 
Space 1012 
See advertisement page 37 


Lincoln St. Louis 
Space 338, 340, 418, 420 


Lloyd Andersen & Associates 
Space 803 
See advertisement page 101 
Louisville Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1320 
McGard, Inc. 
Space 1417 


MeMillan & Co. 
Space 640 


Magazine Publishers Assn. 
Space 306 


Manheim Auctions 
Space 820 
See advertisement page 106 


Marcus & Associates, Inc., Bill 
Space 737 


Marquis International, Inc. 
Space 442 


M.C.S., Ine. 
Space 900 


Meguiar’s Mirror Bright Polish 
Co., Ine. 
Space 1112 


Midas International Corp. 
Space S 
See advertisement page 16 


Model A & Model T Motor Car 
Reproduction Co., The 
Space N 


Moloney Coachbuilders 
Space F 


Monroe Timer Co., Inc. 
Space 1109 


NADA Retirement Trust & NAD 


Insurance Trust 
Space 1034-1036, 1114-1116 


NAD Used Car Guide Co. 
Space 934-935, 1014-1015 


National Auto Auction Assn. 
Space 220 
See advertisement page 105 


National Auto Research 
Publications 
Space 136 


National Coach Corp. 
Space 1329-1332, 1409-1412 
Nationwide Ultra-Seal, Inc. 


Space 716-717 
See advertisement page 27 


Neway Manufacturing, Inc. 
Space 1426 


New Era Products, Inc. 
Space 917 


Niemann & Co., Inc., Art 
Space 1118 


Norick Brothers, Inc. 
Space 740 


North American Dealer Group, 
Inc. 


Space 303 


Oakleaf & Associates, Inc. 
Space 318, 320 
See advertisement page 9 


Obbink Industries, Inc. 
Space 101-102 


Panasonic Auto Products 
Space 1338, 1340, 1418, 1420 


Paulee Equipment Sales, Inc. 
Space 1434-1436, 1514-1516 


Pearson Tubemaster Corp., Ben 
Space 410 


Pennzoil Products Co. 
Space 1030 


Perfection Products Co. 
Space 720 


Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 


Space 400 


Pitcher & Doyle, Inc. 
Space 530 
See advertisement page 25 
Plastical Industries 
Space 1010 


Polk & Co., R. L. 
Space 1037-1038 


Polyglycoat World Enterprises 
Space 1334-1335, 1414-1415 


Poorman-Douglas Corp. 
Space 312 


Purolator Products, Inc. 
Space 144 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 


Space 1225-1226 
See advertisement pages 108, 109 
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RCI—Tektor, Ridgeway 
Chemicals, Inc. 

Space 837 

See advertisement page 3 


Reed Enterprises 
Space 1440 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The 
Space 125-132, 205-212, 232 
See advertisement page 31 


Ride Control Systems, Inc. 
Space 240 


Roberts & Co., R. J. 
Space 1105 

Roman’s Chariot Shop 
Space 1337 

Rusty Jones, Inc. 
Space 925-927, 1005-1007 


Ryan & Associates, Inc., Pat 
Space 214-215 


Ryko Manufacturing Co. 
Space 142 


Safelok Systems 
Space 226 

Sharp Electronics Corp. 
Space 300 

Shure Manufacturing Corp. 
Space 634, 714 


Siskin Enterprises, Inc. 
Space 325-326, 405-406 
See advertisement Cover IV 


PROFIT |). = 


line” now! 
See us at the show! NADA Booth Number 1500 


Elixir Industries, Window Division 
17809 S. Broadway, Gardena, California 90248 
(213) 321-1191 


a7 NTT" 
We sell quality at a better price because of two separate manufacturing and 
shipping locations: Gardena, Calif. and Crossville, Tenn. Order the “profit 


XA @ 
ei) SLIxiIR 


INDUSTRIES 


Sky-Top Sunroofs, Ltd. 
Space 234-235, 314-315 
See advertisement page 74 


Smokeeter, Div. of United Air 
Specialists 
Space 610 
Sno-Way International, Inc. 
Space 1106-1107 
Spare Trunk Corp. 
Space 1032 
See advertisement page 91 


Spaulding Co., J. H. 
Space 1437-1438 


Starcraft R. V. 
Space W 


Stewart-Warner Alemite 
Space T 


Stop-A-Flat/Chalfont Industries 


Space J 


Subaru of America, Inc. 
Space 434-436, 514-516 


Sun Electric Corp. 
Space I 


Supra Products, Inc. 
Space 1009 


Supreme Corp. 
Space 1103 


Tammermatic Corp. 
Space 603 
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Taylor Advertising 
Space 1108 -~ 


Telecheck Services, Inc. 
Space 236 

Tele-Com Office Products, Inc. 
Space 617 


Telegenix, Inc. 
Space 217-218 


Tennant Co. 
Space 612 


Tepco, Inc. 
Space 1040 


Thermo-Guard Corp. 
Space 1428-1429, 1508-1509 
See advertisement page 15 


Time-Life Libraries, Inc. 
Space 1117 


Travelcraft, Inc. w 
Space Q ’ 
Tra-Tech Corp. 
Space 203 


Trim-Flare, Inc. 
Space 1227 
Trim-Line, Inc. 
Space 734-736, 814-816 
See advertisement page 7 
Tri-State Industries, Ltd. 
Space 1100 
T.S.T.—Total Systems Technology 
Space 1000 
See advertisement pages 97, 99 


Tuff-Kote Dinol, Inc. 
Space 535-537 


Ultra-Seal International, Inc. 
Space 426-427 ms 


Uniroyal, Inc. 
Space 506-507 


U.S. Conversions, Inc. 
Space 503 


US Life Credit Life Insurance 
Space 1306 


Utilimaster Corp.-Holiday 
Rambler Corp. 
SpaceV 


V.B.M. Corp. 
Space 305 


Wards Communications, Inc. 
Space 818 


Waxing Corp. of America 
Space 1120 


Weben Industries, Inc. 
Space 938, 940, 1018, 1020 


Western Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1520 

Wheeler Associates, Inc. 
Space 1517-1518 


Wynn Oil Co. 
Space 140 
See advertisement page 77 


Zimmer Homes Corp. 
Space 1303 


» 


ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTION 


Auto-Ad 
Space 237-238 
Competitive Edge 
Space 1228-1229, 1308-1309 
Creative Advertising Co., The 
Space 738 


Davis, Newman, Payne 
Advertising 
Space 408-409 
E-Z Lettering Service 
Space 216 


Golnick Co., The 
Space 1407-1408 


Louisville Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1320 
Marquis International, Inc. 
Space 442 
Roberts & Co., R. J. 
Space 1105 
Taylor Advertising 
Space 1108 
AIR CONDITONING 
EQUIPMENT Deane i 
Behr of America, Inc. 
Space 929-930 
AUTOMOBILE AUCTIONS 
Manheim Auctions 


Space 820 
See advertisement page 106 


National Auto Auction Association 
Space 220 
See advertisement page 105 


AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES 
American Sunroof Corp. 
Space 838, 920 


A.R.A.-Motorola 
Space 817 


Audiovox Corp. 
Space 334, 414 


Autoleather Guild 
Space 229 
Cardin Automotive, Inc., Pierre 
Space 1234-1235, 1314-1315 
Chastain, Inc. 
Space 342 
Clarion Corp. of America 
Space 1025-1027 
Dahl Manufacturing 
Space 407 


Delco Electronics Div. 
Space C 


CLASSIFICATION INDEX 


Deluxe Molding Co., Inc. 
Space 1240 


Elixir Industries, Window Div. 
Space 1500 
See advertisement page 54 


Kelsey-Hayes Co. 
Space 1242 

LeVan Specialty Co., Inc. 
Space 1403 

Obbink Industries, Inc. 
Space 101-102 

Panasonic Auto Products 
Space 1338, 1340, 1418, 1420 

Plastical Industries 
Space 1010 

Supra Products, Inc. 
Space 1009 


Trim-Line, Inc. 
Space 734-736, 814-816 
See advertisement page 7 


Trim-Flare, Inc. 
Space 1227 


Uniroyal Inc. 
Space 506-507 


AUTOMOTIVE CONVERSIONS _ 


American Custom Coachworks, 
Ltd. 

Space 625-632, 705-712 
Cars & Concepts 

Space 703 

See advertisement pages 80, 81 


E&G Classics, Inc. 
Space 242, 244 


Global Coach & Armor 
Manufacturing, Inc. 
Space 1200 


Grandeur Motor Car Corp. 
Space 437-440, 517-520 

Hess & Eisenhardt Co., The 
Space M 

LeVan Specialty Co., Inc. 
Space 1403 

Moloney Coachbuilders 
Space F 

Roman’s Chariot Shop 
Space 1337 

Sky-Top Sunroof, Ltd. 
Space 234-235, 314-315 
See advertisement page 74 

Supreme Corp. 
Space 1103 


Zimmer Homes Corp. 
Space 1303 


AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


American Isuzu Motors, Inc. 
Space G 


American Motors Corp. 
Space R 


Chrysler Corp. 
Space D 


Fiat Motors of North America 
Space L 


Ford Motor Co. 
Space U 


General Motors Corp. 
Space B 
See advertisement pages 29, 56, 57, 
87 


Peugeot Motors of America, Inc. 
Space 400 


Subaru of America 
Space 434-436, 514-516 


AUTOMOTIVE PROTECTIVE 
PRODUCTS 
BAF Industries 
Space 936-937 
Bilstein Corp. of America 
Space 225 
Carecraft Industries, Ltd. 
Space 1307 
Durakon, Inc. 
Space 1003 
ECP, Inc. 
Space 1425 
See advertisement page 35 
Meguiar’s Mirror Bright Polish 
Co., Inc. 
Space 1112 


Monroe Timer Co., Inc. 
Space 1109 

Nationwide Ultra-Seal, Inc. 
Space 716-717 
See advertisement page 27 


Plastical Industries 
Space 1010 


Polyglycoat World Enterprises 
Space 1334-1335, 1414-1415 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
Space 1225-1226 
See advertisement pages 108, 109 
RCI—Tektor, Ridgeway 
Chemicals, Inc. 
Space 837 
See advertisement page 3 
Rusty Jones, Inc. 
Space 925-927, 1005-1007 
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new Continuous 
Protection Plan has 


all the ingredients 
to build customer 


Satisfaction. 


Plus all the 
ingredients to build 


your satisfaction. 


‘~» 
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still the best 
rotection 
or your 

customers. 


And now the Plan is better than ever. 
We've expanded from two protection 
packages to four, with coverage up to 
4 full years or 50,000 miles. 

We've increased car rental 
allowances. We've expanded and 
revised eligibility requirements to 
allow purchase of the Plan up to 6 
months or 6,000 miles from the 
new-vehicle delivery or in-service 
date. And for added value when it's 
time to trade, we’ve made the Plan 
transferable to subsequent retail 
purchasers. 

Quite simply, there is no better 
extended repair plan anywhere than 
GM's. This includes depth of 
coverage, ease of handling claims, 
number of outlets where service can 
be performed, even the toll-free 
“800” hot-line to help GM 
customers out of a bind. 


Still the best 
rotection 
r yOu. 


In more ways than one. With the 
GM Continuous Protection Plan, 
your customers have an agreement 
directly with GM. There are no 
surprises. 

As to payment for work 
performed under the Plan, GM will 


pay you for parts up to list and labor 
at your retail hourly rate. Compare 
that with most other plans. And we 
pay you direct, usually within five 
days, without a lot of hassle and 
paperwork. 

Something else. You don’t get 
involved in disputes with customers 
about repair costs when they have 
the GM Continuous Protection Plan. 
You handle the repairs. We take care 
of the bills. 

Finally, there's this to remember. 
Because we pick up the tab, your 
income won't be cut by the effects of 
inflation on parts and labor costs 
later on down the line. That's rea/ 
protection. 


Big 
new up-front 


rofits 
Or yOu. 


Under a new discount structure 
effective with Plans sold on 1981 
models, base profit potential has 
been increased across the board. But 
that's only part of the good news. 

We've also retained the sales 
penetration bonus program, which 
gives you the opportunity to eam 
even more. For example, on group 
C cars (mostly intermediates) at the 
30% bonus level and with the new 
base price discount, you can now 
eam up to $100 when you sell a 
36/36 Custom Plan at the suggested 
Selling price. 


Continuous 
Protection 
Plan 


ry smeared 


We advertise 
it. You profit. 


We don’t think you should have to do 
all the work yourself. So we're going 
across the country with a brand-new, 
consumer-oriented campaign 
designed to help you sign up 
customers to the Plan with the GM 
Mark of Excellence. 

It's got impact. Frequency. And 
it's backed by a comprehensive 
promotion package that'll do a great 
job for you, too. 


Keep the GM 
Connection. 
Talk to your 
Zone Rep 
today. 


Bring yourself up to date and find out 
in detail about the many favorable 
aspects of the new GM Continuous 
Protection Plan for 1981. 

About the long-term potential for 
real income. 

About the expanded eligibility for 
commercial vehicle usage. 

About the way we take care of all 
the paperwork, freeing you up for 
more important things. 

And about our plans to make the 
GM Mark of Excellence as important 
to a customer on his repair plan as it is 
on his new car, light-duty truck or van. 


Siskin Enterprises, Inc. 
Space 325-326, 405-406 
See advertisement Cover IV 

Stewart-Warner Alemite 
Space T 


Stop-A-Flat/Chalfont Industries 
Space J 
Thermo-Guard Corp. 
Space 1428-1429, 1508-1509 
See advertisement page 15 
T.S.T.—Total Systems Technology 
Space 1000 
See advertisement pages 97, 99 
Tuff-Kote Dinol, Inc. 
Space 535-537 


Ultra-Seal International, Inc. 
Space 426-427 


AUTOMOTIVE SECURITY 
EQUIPMENT 


Coreco Research Corp. 
Space 310 


Guardian Electronics, Inc. 
Space 1427 

McGard, Inc. 
Space 1417 

Monroe Timer Co., Inc. 
Space 1109 

Nationwide Ultra-Seal, Inc. 
Space 716-717 
See advertisement page 27 


Safelok Systems 
Space 226 


AUTOMOTIVE TEST 
EQUIPMENT 


Allen Testproducts Div. 
Space 534, 614 


Hamilton Test Systems, United 
Technologies Corp. 
Space 0 


Kent-Moore Tool Div. 
Space 332, 412 

New Era Products, Inc. 
Space 917 


Stewart-Warner Alemite 
Space T 


Sun Electric Corp. 

Space I 
CAR WASHING, WAXING & 
POLISHING EQUIPMENT 


Belanger, Inc. 
Space 428-430, 508-510 


Bivens Winchester Corp. 
Space 1125-1126, 1205-1206 


Broadway Equipment Co., Inc. 
Space 1236-1238, 1316-1318 


Car Care Corp. 
Space 103 


Hanna Car Wash Equipment Co. 
Space 335-337, 415-417 


IAS National, Inc. 
Space 1400 


Ryko Manufacturing Co. 
Space 142 


Tammermatic Corp. 
Space 603 


Waxing Corp. of America 
Space 1120 


Weben Industries, Inc. 
Space 938, 940, 1018, 1020 


COMMUNICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT 


Executone, Inc. 
Space 1305 


Tele-Com Office Products, Inc. 
Space 617 


COMPUTER SERVICES 


ADP Dealer Services 
Space 825-832, 905-912 
See advertisement Cover III 


Auto Tell Services, Inc. 
Space 403 


Balance Computer Corp. 
Space 1505-1506 


Burroughs Corp. 
Space 425, 505 


Display Data Corp. 
Space E 
See advertisement page 21 


Dyatron Corp. 
Space P 
See advertisement page 13 
IMS Computer Systems, Div. of 
Parts Jobbers Warehouses, Inc. 
Space 1502 


M.C.S., Ine. 
Space 900 


Oakleaf & Associates, Inc. 
Space 318, 320 
See advertisement page 9 


Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The 
Space 125-132, 205-212, 232 
See advertisement page 31 


Sharp Electronics Corp. 
Space 300 


DEALERSHIP MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


American Salesmasters, Inc. 
Space 1008 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 
Space 1230, 1232, 1310, 1312 


Automated Marketing Systems, 
Inc. 
Space 1327-1328 


Automotive Management Group, 
Inc. 
Space 615-616 


Automotive Service Consultants, 
Inc. 
Space 134-135 
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Creative Universal, Inc. 
Space 227 


Gandolfo, C.L.U. & Associates, Joe 
Space 800 
Kolnicki & Co. 
Space 718 
Laser, Ltd. 
Space 700 
MeMillan & Co. 
Space 640 


Marcus & Associates, Bill 
Space 737 


NADA Retirement Trust & NAD 
Insurance Trust 
Space 1034-1036, 1114-1116 


Niemann & Co., Inc., Art 
Space 1118 


Norick Brothers, Inc. 
Space 740 


Polk & Co., R. L. 
Space 1037-1038 


Poorman-Douglas Corp. 
Space 312 


Reed Enterprises 
Space 1440 


Ryan & Associates, Inc., Pat 
Space 214-215 


Safelok Systems 
Space 226 


Shure Manufacturing Corp. 
Space 634, 714 


Telecheck Services, Inc. 
Space 236 


Telegenix, Inc. 
Space 217-218 


Wheeler Associates, Inc. 
Space 1517-1518 


ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANERS 


Smokeeter, Div. of United Air 
Specialists 
Space 234-235, 314-315 


Tepco, Inc. 
Space 1040 


FINANCE & INSURANCE 


Adesco-Minnehoma 
Space 1140,1220 


American Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Services 

Space 1336 

See advertisement page 59 


Consumer Protection Plan 
Insurance Agency 
Space 1134-1136, 1214-1216 


Cox, II & Co., W. H. 
Space 137 


Ford Motor Credit Co. 
Space 1430, 1432, 1510, 1512 


Gamut Investments 
Space 500 


Do youknow |— 
how to combat 
crime before you ith. 
come face to face with it? 


Or, do you think robberies only happen to the “other guy’? Find out how vulnerable 
you are by taking a simple, four-minute self-test from American Hardware 
Mutual's MOR, Management Of Risk, series. The test booklet will also give you 
tips on how to prevent crimes, and how to handle yourself during crime 
emergencies 


Good business management is more than just knowing your strengths and 
capitalizing on them. It means knowing your risks and mi inimizing them. 
That's what the MOR program is all about — identifying and reducing your risks 


n insuring against those you can't eliminate. 
and then insuring ag y Free Risk 


The MOR self-test series is free and will require only Management 
a few minutes of your time. Subjects covered include: 
Inflation, fire prevention, safety, crime prevention, liability, 


employee dishonesty and emergency operation. Write: “923 et | SN 
ais Manage noite: A) pe 
American Hardware Mutual “a VB (Be. 
PO Box 435 , Nt 7 . bs ay 
AMERICAN Minneapolis, Minnesota 55440 a NG : 


HARDWARE 
MUTUAL 


-. & American Hardware Mutual 
See? Q Insurance Company 


P.O. Box 435 « Minneapolis « Minnesota « 55440 


“Taking the worry out of being in business”’ 


BEST’s Ratina A+ Excellent 


co ee wl 
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Gandolfo, C.L.U. & Associates, Joe 
Space 800 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corp./Motors Insurance Corp. 
Space A 
See advertisement page 33 


Heritage Insurance Group 
Space 600 


International Risks, Inc. 
Space 1016-1017 


Lloyd Andersen & Associates 
Space 803 
See advertisement page 101 


NADA Retirement Trust & NAD 
Insurance Trust 

Space 1034-1036, 1114-1116 
Pitcher & Doyle, Inc. 

Space 530 

See advertisement page 25 


US Life Credit Life Insurance 
Space 1306 


FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
EQUIPMENT 


Applied Power, Automotive Div. 
Space 1129-1132, 1209-1212 


Chief Industries, Inc., Automotive 
Systems Div. 
Space 834-836, 914-916 


Grabber Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Space 1203 


Guy Chart Sales, Inc. 
Space 200 


Kansas Jack, Inc. 
Space 526-529, 606-609 


Paulee Equipment Sales, Inc. 
Space 1434-1436, 1514-1516 


LIFTS 


Benwil Industries 
Space 100 
See postcard page 93, 94 


Gilbarco, Inc. 
Space 903 


Globe Lifts/Dresser Wayne 
Space 1110 


Pearson Tubemaster Corp., Ben 
Space 410 

V.B.M. Corp. 
Space 305 


Western Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1520 


LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT & 
INVENTORY CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


ARO Corp., The 
Space 1207-1208 


Graco, Inc. 
Space 1300 


Harrison Inventory Services, Inc. 
Space 1028 


Lincoln-St. Louis 
Space 338, 340, 418, 420 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AOT, Inc. 
Space 817 
Burn’Zall, Inc. 
Space 1507 
Chastain, Inc. 
Space 342 
E-Z Lettering Service 
Space 216 
F & W Associates 
Space 432 
Jaydie 
Space 327 


Louisville Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1320 


Marquis International, Inc. 
Space 442 


Perfection Products 
Space 720 


Sno-Way International, Inc. 
Space 1106-1107 
Spare Trunk Corp. 
Space 1032 
See advertisement page 91 
Tennant Co. 
Space 612 


Tri-State Industries, Ltd. 
Space 1100 


MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
Kendall Refining Co. 
Space 635-636 
Krex Graphite Super Lubricant 
Space 230 
See advertisement page 63 
Pennzoil Products Co. 
Space 1030 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
Space 1225-1226 
See advertisement Pages 108, 109 


Wynn Oil Co, 
Space 140 
See advertisement page 77 


OUTDOOR LIGHTING 


Elsco Lighting Products, Inc. 
Space 532 

Lighting Systems, Inc. 
Space 1012 
See advertisement page 37 


Spaulding Co., J. H. 
Space 1437-1438 


PUBLICATIONS 


Automotive Age 
Space 715 

Automotive Executive 
Space 934, 935, 1014, 1015 


Automotive News 
Space 932 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Space 928 


Kelly Blue Book 
Space 1029 


Magazine Publishers Association 
Space 306 


NAD Used Car Guide Co. 
Space 934-935, 1014-1015 


National Auto Research 
Publications 
Space 136 


Time-Life Libraries, Inc. 
Space 1117 


Wards Communications, Inc. 
Space 818 


RECONDITIONING PRODUCTS_ 
BAF Industries 
Space 936-937 


DuPont, Inc. 
Space 328-330 


RECREATIONAL VEHICLES & 
VANS = 


Contempo Vans 
Space 1244, 1342, 1442, 1542 


Komfort Koach, Inc. 
Space 1127-1128 


Midas International Corp. 
Space S 
See advertisement page 17 


National Coach Corp. 
Space 1329-1332, 1409-1412 


Starcraft R. V. 
Space W 


Tra-Tech Corp. 
Space 203 


Travelcraft, Inc. 
Space Q 


U.S. Conversions, Inc. 
Space 503 


Utilimaster Corp.-Holiday 
Rambler Corp. 
Space V 


Zimmer Homes Corp. 
Space 1303 


REPRODUCTION 
AUTOMOBILES 7 


Lafer Auto Sales 
Space 637-638 


Model A & Model T Motor Car 
Reproduction Co., The 
Space N 


SERVICE CONTRACTS —— on 


American Warranty Corp. 
Space K 


See advertisement page 43 
Consumer Protection Plan 
Insurance Agency 

Space 1134-1136, 1214-1216 


Heritage Insurance Group 
Space 600 


NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS 
INSURANCE 
TRUST 


NEW FRANCISHED LIFE PLAN 


EXECUTIVE LIFE PLAN 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT PLAN 


Lloyd Andersen & Associates 
Space 803 
See advertisement page 101 


North American Dealer Group, 
Inc. 
Space 303 


SERVICE TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 


Ammco Tools, Inc. 
Space 1325-1326, 1405-1406 


Applied Power, Automotive Div. 
Space 1129-1132, 1209-1212 


Benwil Industries 
Space 100 
See postcard page 93, 94 


Bilstein Corp. of America 
Space 225 


Binks Manufacturing Co. 
Space 1137-1138 


Bishman Div., Lear Siegler, Inc. 
Space 538, 540, 618, 620 

Buske Industries, Inc. 
Space 512 

Cee-Gee, Inc. 
Space 307-309 


Custom Booths of California 
Space 228 
See advertisement page 82 


ONE OF THE REASONS 
HE GOT TO BE A FOREMAN 
AT HIS FULL-TIME JOB... 


Detroit Autobody Equipment, Inc. 
Space 1217-1218 


DuPont Co. 
Space 328-330 


FMC Corp. 
Space 585, 605 


Globe Lifts/Dresser Wayne 
Space 1110 


Grabber Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Space 1203 


Graco, Inc. 
Space 1300 


Guy Chart Sales, Inc. 
Space 200 


Hamilton Test Systems, United 
Technologies, Corp. 
Space O 


Hunter Engineering Co. 
Space 725-732, 805-812 


Kansas Jack, Ine. 
Space 526-529, 606-609 

Kent-Moore Tool Div. 
Space 332, 412 


Kleer Flo Co. 
Space 316-317 


Neway Manufacturing, Inc. 
Space 1426 


IS BECAUSE HE LEARNED TO 


BE ALEADER AT 
HIS PART-TIME JOB. 


Leadership training is a very important 
part of the Guard and Reserve programs. 

ecause it takes leaders on many different 
levels to keep the military operating effec- 
tively. The leadership abilities learned and 
practiced in Guard and Reserve units have 
many business applications. Because if a 
person can lead a group of Airmen part 
time, he is equipped to assume a leader- 
ship role in business. 

A lot of what Guard and Reservists learn 
can be put to good use in the business 
world. And that includes the many varied 
skills being taught in Guard and Reserve 
units. Those are just some of the reasons 
employers and supervisors should support 


the Guard and Reserve and urge their 
employees to join local units. 

Those local Guard and Reserve units, 
from coast to coast, make up nearly 30% of 
our defense force at a cost of only a small 
fraction of the defense budget. Still an- 
other good reason for lending your support 
to the Employer Support of the Guard and 
Reserve program. Most employers are 
already behind us. Won't on join them? 
For details, write Employer Support, Arling- 
ton, VA 22209. 


A Public Service of This Magazine & The Advertising Council 
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New Era Products, Inc. 
Space 917 


Paulee Equipment Sales, Inc. 
Space 1434-1436, 1514-1516 


Pearson Tubemaster Corp., Ben 


Space 410 


Purolator Products, Inc. 
Space 144 


Ride Control Systems, Inc. 
Space 240 


Stewart-Warner Alemite 
Space T 


V.B.M. Corp 
Space 305 


Wynn Oil Co. 
Space 140 
See advertisement page 77 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


A.R.A.—Motorola 
Space 817 


Audiovox Corp. 
Space 334, 414 


Clarion Corp. of America 
Space 1025-1027 


Delco Electronics Div. 
Space C 


Panasonic Auto Products 
Space 1338, 1340, 1418, 1420 


IF YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO PASS UP A SALE— 
DON’T READ ANY FURTHER 


“AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
JOE GIRARD” 


Six (6) cassette tapes which capture the 
World's Greatest Salesman at his very 
best. 

Joe candidly relays the techniques that 
made him successful and how these same 
ideas & motives can help you sell better. 


lf you are serious about the selling profes- 
sion, this dynamic presentation is a must 
for you. 

You can gain experience from the World’s 
Greatest Salesman for only $75.00, which 
includes postage and handling. 

Send check or money order to: 


GIRARD PRODUCTIONS 
BOX 358 
EAST DETROIT, MICH. 48021 


Come see us at NADA, Booth 230 


suddenly everyone is talking about 


GR4PHITE 


Leading new car dealers have used 
KREX Graphite Super Lubricant 
over 33 years and 
made over $45,000,000 profit. 


KREX Graphite Super Lubricant 
boosts performance, reduces friction, 
helps improve gasoline mileage. 


Mail this coupon to: Krex, Inc., PO Box 836, Highland Park, Illinois 60035 
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THE 


SERVICE | @i DEPARTMENT 


Douglas Eickhoff 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


his is the first in a series of 
T eves dealing with em- 

ployee relations. We’ll talk 
about problems that arise and, 
hopefully, we'll find some so- 
lutions. 

Human relations and a feeling 
for the well-being of one’s co- 
worker is really, when you think 
about it, the name of the manag- 
er’s game. We are in the people 
business—nothing more, nothing 
less. Without content people, con- 
tent employees, we have no busi- 
ness. 

As a manager, a manager of 
people, you should remember that 
virtually everything you do can af- 
fect your employees’ lives in some 
way: you can influence their pro- 
ductivity, their happiness, their 
standard of living, and even their 
future over the long haul. 

It is harder to find a good 
employee than it is to keep one, 
and yes, you can keep him happy. 
Although there are no “magic pre- 
scriptions” that will cure all em- 
ployee-relation ills, a little 
thought and a little imagination 
can make you a more effective 
manager, and a much more confi- 
dent one. 

The service manager who really 
wants to maintain harmony and 
satisfaction in the shop should 
keep several things in mind: 

¢ Provide sound leadership. 
Cultivate and work for the respect 


and confidence of your people. 
Train everyone in your service de- 
partment, regardless of their 
ranking, to work as a team toward 
the achievement of dealership ob- 
jectives. When interviewing an 
applicant, try to evaluate his abil- 
ity to contribute in that kind of 
framework. 


¢ Carefully select the _ indi- 
vidual, and place him just as care- 
fully. His efficiency and his loyalty 
can, and probably will be, deter- 
mined by whether he is physically 
and mentally and emotionally fit- 
ted for the job. Make him aware, at 
the start, of the earning potential 
of the position. Make sure he is 
happy with that potential. 


e Train everybody, regardless of 
experience, for the job to be done so 
that it is done your way. If there is 
a need to spend some money to 
educate the employee so that he’s 
able to do the work to which he is 
assigned more efficiently and 
more effectively, do it. Qualify him 
on a regular basis for a promotion. 


e Encourage employees, in 
meaningful ways, to do nothing 
short of their best. Necessary in- 
centives to turn out good work in- 
clude fair compensation; recogni- 
tion for results (standards) 
achieved; reasonable — security; 
and, opportunity for advance- 
ment. Advancement may not 
necessarily mean more money, but 


it may mean movement to ajob the 
employee perceives to be a step up. 


e Supply good tools and clean, 
well-ventilated and well-lighted 
working areas. You must give 
your employee the opportunity to 
turn out more and better quality 
work. He must receive satisfaction 
from what he does. Personal satis- 
faction is a key in loyalty. 


It is up to you to coordinate your 
team as you see fit. It is up to you to 
make it a winning team. Instill a 
desire in your employees to be 
“known” for top-quality work- 
manship and fair and honest deal- 
ing with your customers. You and 
your team must maintain your 
dealers’ reputation for integrity. 

Make sure no item in your wage 
and benefit package lags far be- 
hind the norm in your trading 
area. Once a year, make your 
employees aware—in writing— 
what the benefit package is, and 
what it costs. 

Keep good records of employee 
performance and recognize good 
work. 

Be firm, but fair and equal to all, 
in discipline. 

Be on the alert for any com- 
plaints of favoritism. 

Have an “open door” policy— 
establish good communication 
lines with your employees. 

Any employee will, and wants 
to, perform for you—if you os 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Douglas Eickhoff, Service and Parts Director of Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc. All comments or 
questions pertaining to these columns should be addressed to: Douglas Eickhoff, Steve Foley Cadillac, Inc., 100 Skokie Blud., Northbrook, IL. 60062. 
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(Continued from page 34) 

lumbian artifacts and Southwest 
history are explored in the 
museum’s many exhibits. 
Hunting Library, Art Gallery 
and Botanical Gardens: 1151 
Oxford Rd., San Marino 91108, 
(213) 792-6141. Rare books and 
manuscripts, magnificent 18th- 
century English paintings and 
9,000 kinds of plants from around 
the world are showcased on spa- 
cious grounds and amid grand ar- 
chitecture. 

J. Paul Getty Museum: 17985 
Pacific Coast Hwy., Malibu 90265, 
(213) 454-6541. A recreation of an 
ancient Roman villa, set in formal 
gardens, the museum exhibits 
three major art collections: Greek 
and Roman antiquities; Western 
European paintings; and French 
decorative arts. 

(Los Angeles County) Museum 
of Art: 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90036, (213) 937-2590. 
One of the country’s largest art 
museums features impressive 
permanent collections, intriguing 
special exhibitions plus lectures, 
films, concerts, a restaurant and 
gift shops, and sculpture garden. 
George C. Page Museum of La 
Brea Discoveries: 5801 Wilshire 


Blvd., Los Angeles 90036, (213) 
936-2230. The Page Museum 
beautifully houses prehistorical 
fossils recovered from the re- 
nowned La Brea Tar Pits, the 
world’s richest source of Ice Age 
mammal and bird fossils. Several 
fenced pits may be _ viewed 
throughout Hancock Park. 


Museum of North Orange 
County: 301 N. Pomona Ave., 
Fullerton 92632, (714) 738-6545. 
This historical, scientific and cul- 
tural museum features remark- 
able permanent collections plus 
rotating exhibitions, classes, lec- 
tures and field trips. 


Norton Simon Museum: 411 W. 
Colorado Blvd., Pasadena 91105, 
(213) 449-3730. Paintings, 
sculptures, tapestries and 
graphics from the early Renais- 
sance through the 20th century 
are exhibited with special displays 
of Indian and Southeast Asian 
sculpture. 


Southwest Museum: 234 
Museum Dr., Los Angeles 90065, 
(213) 221-2163. Artifacts of North 
American man are examined here, 
with exhibits characterizing 
California’s Indian and Spanish 
Colonial beginnings. E 


CONVENTION THUMBNAIL 


Saturday, February 7 
8:30 a.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


Exposition Opens 
Formal Convention Opening 


Guest Speaker: Philip Caldwell, President, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Sunday, February 8 
10:30 a.m. 


Nondenominational Service, featuring: Tom 


Landry, Head Coach, Dallas Cowboys 


11:30 a.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


Monday, February 9 


8:30 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 10 
8:30 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
12:00 Noon 
1:30 p.m. 


Expo Continues 
Workshops Begin 
Make Meetings Begin 


Workshops Resume 
Expo Continues 
Make Meetings Resume 


Workshops Resume 
Make Meetings Resume 
Expo Closes 

General Session 


Invited Guest Speaker: President Ronald 


Reagan 
NADA Diamond Dinner and Reception, 


7:00 p.m. 


featuring: Return of The Big Band Era 


(Special thanks to the L.A. Convention and Visitors Bureau 
for their help in this article’s preparation.) 


Working 
for us 
helps them 
work better 
for you! 
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Oh, what a team! 


Employees who serve on National 
Guard and Reserve teams make bet- 
ter team workers for you. 

If you already encourage employ- 
ee participation in Guard and Re- 
serve training, many thanks. If not, 
join the now more than 350,000 en- 
lightened employers who already 
do. Sign the Statement of Support. 
For a complete information package 
on how you can participate, write 
today to: Employer Support, Arling- 
ton, Virginia 22209, 


EMPLOYERS SUPPORT 
THE GUARD & RESERVE 
Ad Ar lington,Va. 22209. 


A Public Service of This Magazine & The Advertising Council 
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Patt be y 


~ CUT CORNERS? N 


In today’s market, you have 
to watch costs like a hawk and 
make sure you're getting real 
value for every dollar spent. 

That's why | support NADA and 
my state association. My mem- 


berships aren't costs to my way 
of thinking—they're assets. 
NADA and my state associa- 
tion both give me invaluable 
information that helps me keep 
this business going. They've 
been backing dealers foryears, 
and that’s why | back them with 
my membership dues dollars. 
Sure, | cut costs. But NADA 
and state association member- 
ships are two things | refuse 
to do without. 


| 


| 
EVER! 
NADA & 
YOUR STATE 


ASSOCIATION. 
BACKING YOU! 
ne ite > 


“Experts” 


<6 The Associates know as much about my business 
as | do...and that pays off for me.9 9 


Fred Taylor 
Georgia Mack Sales 
Albany, GA 


The Asecciaes: 
Truck/Trailer Financing & Leac; 

55 East Monroe Street asing 
Call toll-free 800-621-5226 

In IllinoiS, Call collect (312) 


781-5800 
40 offices to serve the : 
industry transportation 


“I consider The Associates more than an asset—they're 
family. When we went into business 21 years ago, 
The Associates financed my first floor plan. 
Today, we have six sales locations in southern Georgia. 
Last year, we sold 500 new trucks. What we like best 
about The Associates are the people. They're 
experts. They have a thorough knowledge of 
every phase of my business anq they're totally 
responsive to our needs and our cystomers’ 
needs. In my book, The Agsociates 
is synonymous with total service.” 


ASSOCIATES 


AssoClates Corporation o 


fNorth 4 e 
@® 2 Gulf 4 Western Company Merica 


OTime Inc. 1981. All rights reserved *1980 Erdos & Morgan 


The Money crowd is a new car crowd. 


The best way to sell new cars is to auto-related articles like these recognized our enthusiastic 
reach people who want to buy new recent examples: audience and compatible editorial 
cars. e Detroit Thinks Smaller and were these leaders in the 

And that’s what MONEY can Smaller automotive field: AMC/Renault, 
deliver. e Getting the Most From Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 


With an average household 
income of $44,566* MONEY 
subscribers have automotive 


Your Car Chrysler/Plymouth, Fiat, Ford, 


shin: : General Motors, Honda, Jaguar/ 
e Car Ownership: Size vs. Cost Rover/Triumph, Lincoln/Mereury, 


purchasing power. And 83% of them ¢ Autos That Almost Care Mercedes-Benz, Oldsmobile, 
have a car which was acquired new for Themselves Pontiac, Porsche/Audi, Saab, 
— showing themselves to be an e¢ Front-Wheel-Drive Comes Subaru, Vanagon, Volkswagen, 
optimistic, new-car-oriented bunch. to the Family Car Volvo. 

Our readers have an active, 1980 was the biggest and best year MONEY. It’s the right vehicle for 
continuing interest in cars. That’s in MONEY’s history. And heading the 80’s and the perfect vehicle for 
why MONEY regularly features the list of smart advertisers who your sales message. 


MONEY. The magazine of personal business. 


NE OF THE comfortéble 
assumptions that ea 
part of the loreof America’s 


eens prosperity is that Ameri- 
industries had “solved tae 
em of production” and t 
fore were completely i era- 
ble. Giant, globe-sp g. Gor- 
gons with unlimited améunts of 
money, Amem corporations 
were hugg#f€servoirs of unlimited 
reso 5 that could be pushed and 


- | 
VE IP Pers MGpUeine. Al 
rights*res§ ro os 


Pi tee : 
November £9801 Bue by spe lal perry 7 


pulled, led in one direction and 
another, tapped for this and that 
social benefit, even occasionally 
plundered, without sapping their 
vitality. The myths once attached 
to the American Frontier have 
now been transferred to the 
American industrial system. They 
are vast reservoirs of wealth capa- 
ble of absorbing any financial, 
psychological, or social whim or 
fancy that people attach to them. 
Thus, for example, when a small- 


_town prosecutor in Elkhart, In- 


diana, recently sued the Ford 
Motor Company for negligent 
homicide for allegedly designing 
its Pinto car with an unprotected 
gas tank, a resident of the town 
was quoted as saying he “didn’t 
think Ford was guilty,” but that he 
enjoyed the “David and Goliath” 
aspects of the suit—‘“our little 
town versus the mighty Ford em- 
pire.” 

This notion has not been limited 
to publicity-hungry prosecutors 
and courthouse philosophers. The 
major premise of liberal economics 
since World War II has been the 
academia-born hypothesis that 
modern corporations had escaped 
the rigors of competition and no 
longer operated within the limits 
of the laws of supply and demand. 
It is as if some academic sage from 
an isolated culture, upon first 
viewing an airplane in flight, de- 
cided that such creatures were so 
big and powerful and sophisti- 
cated that they had “solved the 
problem of flight” and no longer 
had to worry about the laws of 
gravity. 

The major exponent of this 
theory of corporate invulnerabil- 
ity has been John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. In a series of books written 
since the 1950s—A merican 
Capitalism, The Affluent Society, 
The New Industrial State— 
Galbraith has repeatedly stated 
the thesis that American business 
enterprise has “solved the problem 
of production,” and that what re- 
mained for the nation to do was to 
harness those powers to their 
proper social uses. Galbraith is so 
often quoted as an enemy of big 
business that it is surprising to 
learn that he is actually one of the 
major apologists for American 
business enterprise as it is or- 
ganized today. In fact, he is willing 
to claim more virtues and ability 
for large businesses than they 


would ever be willing to claim for 
themselves. Modern corporations, 
he says, do not really operate 
within the laws of supply and de- 
mand or participate in economic 
competition. Their vast control of 
the market allows them to set pro- 
duction and prices where they 
will. Advertising and persuasion, 
he argues, more or less determine 
for the consumers what they think 
they want to buy. Affluence is so 
widespread, he says (the title of his 
most famous book, after all, is The 
Affluent Society), that the only 
real problem for society is dividing 
up the enormous bounty that cor- 
porate enterprise has provided for 
us. 

The ploy in Galbraith’s overly 
enthusiastic praise of big busi- 


‘“‘The standard answer: 
Detroit made the wrong 
cars.”’ 


ness, of course, was that neither 
business nor the workings of the 
market was capable of making 
these decisions. The conclusion 
this argument set up was that 
there was a need for a benevolent 
government to oversee this divi- 
sion of the spoils and turn the 
productive energies of business 
enterprise toward worthy social 
goals. The argument was enor- 
mously successful among liberals, 
and it is probably fair to say that 
just about all the efforts of big gov- 
ernment that have emerged over 
the past twenty years have flowed 
out of the fountainhead of Gal- 
braith’s basic assumptions. 


“The Edsel of the 1970s” 


IS RATHER surprising, 
then, to pick up today’s news- 
papers and read that the para- 

gon of America’s big business— 
the auto industry—expects to lose 
about $3 billion this year. The Big 
Three major auto companies are 
currently falling behind at the 
rate of $10 million a day, with no 
indication that things are going to 
get much better. Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, the tenth-largest company 
in the country, is now a ward of the 
government. The Ford Motor 
Company may soon become the 
first domestic corporation ever to 
lose $2 billion in one year and is 
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only staying afloat because of its 
very successful overseas opera- 
tions. General Motors, the largest 
corporation in the world, has just 
reported its first quarterly loss 
since the Great Depression. One- 
quarter of the industry’s entire 
work force—about 300,000 peo- 
ple—is now on extended layoffs. 
This has no small effect on the 
American economy. One in six jobs 
in America is connected with 
either the manufacture or sale of 
automobiles. The steel industry 
has suffered layoffs; thousands 
and thousands of suppliers that 
cluster around the auto industry 
are in decline; 1,400 auto 
dealerships have folded, and the 
federal government is bailing 
them out as well. The situation 
has become so serious in the coun- 
try’s Great Lakes industrial heart- 
land that there is a blizzard of talk 
about “reindustrializing” and “re- 
building” America. 

What is the reason for this de- 
cline? The standard answer can be 
read on every newspaper editorial 
page: Detroit made the wrong 
cars. Wedded to a 1950s technol- 
ogy and sure that it could go on 
selling the American people gas- 
guzzlers despite a dozen oil em- 
bargoes or a hundred “worlds of 
diminishing resources,” the auto 
companies went on churning out 
the same old monstrosities as if all 
the gas pumps in the nation were 
plugged into a bottomless oil well. 
The motivation, of course, was 
obvious—profits. Detroit stub- 
bornly refused to give up the Age 
of the Big Car because it made big 
profits on big cars and small prof- 
its on small cars. Exercising its 
supposedly unlimited abilities to 
sell the American public anything 
it wants, the auto industry kept 
people buying outmoded _be- 
hemoths right up until the mo- 
ment when the industry’s balloon 
was punctured by the Iranian rev- 
olution. The only saving grace was 
that the U.S. government—thank 
God!—had been forcing the indus- 
try since 1975 to build more fuel- 
efficient cars. Had it not been for 
the government’s corporate aver- 
age fuel economy standards, 
adopted under the 1975 Energy 
Policy and Conservation Act, God 
only knows where we would have 
ended up. Instead of capturing the 
current level of 27 percent of the 
auto market, the sophisticated 


—— 


a 


Japanese and European auto 
makers would probably now be 
taking 75 percent of the market, 
and the Big Three would be a pile 
of rubble. 

The corollary to all this, of 
course, is that the auto industry is 
no longer really capable of making 
decisions for itself. What is needed 
now is a “partnership” between 
the industry and government, in 
which the Treasury Department 
periodically bails out the com- 
panies, while most of the planning 
is moved to Washington. Energy 
policies and fuel economy are now 
far too important to be left to the 
whims of corporate executives, 
and there is serious talk of moving 
the entire research and develop- 
ment portion of the industry intoa 
new wing at either the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation or 
Energy. 

Theos the story is told in the 
newspapers. This version of how 
the auto companies got into their 
present bind is so utterly at var- 
iance with what actually hap- 
pened over the past five to ten 
years that, after reading through 
the record, I am left with unhappy 
doubts about the nation’s ability to 
understand its own experience. I 
have spent the last month or so 
looking through the daily report of 
events in the auto industry in the 
files of the New York Times, the 
Wall Street Journal, Time maga- 
zine, Newsweek, and several other 
major publications. I come away 
wondering if the nation is suffer- 
ing from amnesia or something 
worse. 

Does anyone remember, for 
example, that when in 1976 Gen- 
eral Motors introduced the 
Chevette—then rated by the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency as 
the most fuel-efficient car on sale 
in the country—the car sold so 
poorly that it was being called the 
Edsel of the 1970s”? Or that, in 
1976 and 1977, the Big Three had 
to close their small-car assembly 
plants for weeks and months at a 
time, while big-car plants were on 
double shifts trying to keep up 
with demand? Or that, right up 
until the day the shah of Iran was 
driven from his throne, the Ford 
Motor Company was rationing V-8 
engines to its customers because 
buyers refused to purchase the 
fuel-efficient engines required by 
the federal economy standards? Or 


that the American Motors Com- 
pany, America’s “small-car com- 
pany,” fared so poorly in the auto 
market after 1974 that it was 
forced to seek federal aid in 1978, 
one year before Chrysler arrived? 
Or—certainly the key to it all— 
does anyone remember the 1975 
Energy Policy and Conservation 
Act, in which—amid an inflamed 
public clamor that the whole 
“energy crisis” was nothing but an 
“oil-company hoax’—the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress actu- 
ally lowered the price of gasoline 
and promised that Americans 
would not have to pay more than 
an additional ten cents per gallon 
for the rest of the decade and 
perhaps even beyond that? These 
events are not ancient history; 
they are incidents that happened 
within the memory of every 
knowledgeable adult in the coun- 
try. 

Based on the assumption that 
supply and demand have no bear- 
ing on the modern American 
economy, senators and _ con- 
gressmen have for years taken the 
attitude that the workings of the 
market are an irrelevant nuisance 
and that the only real way to get 
things done is through regulation. 
Over and over, during the 1975 
debates on oil prices, liberal 
Democrats said that higher 
energy prices would do nothing to 
make people conserve energy but 
would simply be an inflationary 
burden on the economy. Yet a 
careful review of the record re- 
veals inescapably that nothing ex- 
cept gasoline prices has had even 
the slightest effect in making 
Americans decide whether to buy 
small or large cars. All the talk 
about patriotism, “moral-equiva- 
lents-of-war,” and “doing with 
less” has just been so much 
blather. Once Congress promised 
Americans cheap gas for another 
four years in 1975, the American 
public went on one of the biggest 
gas-guzzling binges in history. 
The companies that were making 
the smallest cars—American 
Motors and Chrysler—suffered 
the worst. As Neil Goldschmidt, 
secretary of transportation, has 
put it, “Because the political cour- 
age to deregulate the price of oil 
was not present in 1975, the U.S. 
government allowed the nation to 
go from importing one-third of its 
oil to nearly half, and the opportu- 
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nity to make a gradual shift of the 

nation’s automotive fleet from 

larger to smaller cars was lost.” 
Here is the way it happened: 


Small cars vs. muscle cars 


INCE THE Decline and Fall 
S: the Auto Industry is an 

epic tale, perhaps it is best to 
begin in media res, around 1971, 
when commentators all over the 
country were sensing a change in 
public attitudes regarding the au- 
tomobile. “It’s gotten to the point 
where I don’t want a big car any- 
more,’ commented a Detroit office 
worker quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal, which was picking up the 
trend. “There’s no status in it,” he 
continued. “The comfort isn’t that 
important. I just want transporta- 
tion.” Similar comments appeared 
in dozens of other articles. 
America’s “love affair with the au- 
tomobile” was said to be turning at 
least a little cool. Big cars with tail 
fins were becoming more objects of 
ridicule than symbols of success. 
Ralph Nader had been making a 
reputation by criticizing the safety 
of automobiles since the mid 
1960s. In addition, the air pollu- 
tion produced by automobiles was 
becoming a national scandal. 

For decades, the era of automo- 
bile as status symbol had produced 
the “Golden Age of Gorp,” as one 
auto engineer called it, when cars 
were longer, wider, more and more 
powerful, and covered with yards 
of chromium. But by 1971 there 
were clear signs that trends were 
beginning to run the other way. 
Most notable was the success of 
imported cars, which had climbed 
to an all-time high of 15 percent of 
the domestic market the previous 
year. Detroit executives had al- 
ways drawn an imaginary line at 
10 percent of the market, which 
they felt would have to be allotted 
to imported cars. But it was clear 
that the appeal of the foreign 
makes was widening, and their es- 
sential economy and utilitarian 
value were the sources of their 
success, 

Thus, 1971 became the year in 
which both General Motors and 
Ford, the two biggest auto com- 
panies, brought out the Vega and 
the Pinto—four-cylinder cars that 
were the smallest thing Detroit 
had produced in a decade. (The de- 
cisions to manufacture these cars, 
of course, were made about three 
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years earlier, the time required in 
the auto industry for the “tooling 
up” of new models.) Chrysler, the 
third-largest auto maker, ac- 
knowledged the growing market 
for small cars, but pleaded poverty 
and said it would sell the Dodge 
Colt, imported from Japan, in- 
stead. Chrysler was already in fi- 
nancial difficulties, having been 
forced to abandon a new, half- 
finished assembly plant in New 
Stanton, Pennsylvania, only a 
year before. American Motors, the 
smallest of the auto companies, 
which had specialized in economy 
cars since the mid-50s, beat both of 
the two giants, coming on the 
market in early 1970 with its 


Just the push of a button 


new six-cylinder Hornet, the first 
American-made “subcompact.” The 
car immediately sold well, in- 
dicating that the American auto 
industry was not mistaken in 
surmising a trend toward smaller 
cars. 


E INTRODUCTION of 
“bottom-of-the-line” models 
by three of the four domestic 


companies in 1970-71 was not the 
first time the American industry 
had decided to “take on the im- 
ports.” Nor was it the first time 
that manufacturers had explored 
the idea of building a small, 


utilitarian car. Henry Ford had 
started the auto industry with the 
Model T, a car that was proudly 
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limited in its functions and avail- 
able to everyone. But by the 1920s, 
the auto industry had become 
dominated by General Motors, the 
corporation that was to become the 
supermarket of the industry. Very 
early on, as GM’s long-time presi- 
dent Alfred P. Sloan wrote in his 
memoirs, industry executives dis- 
covered that they could build a 
much bigger car with a lot more 
frills for very little more money, 
yet still command a much higher 
price in the marketplace. As 
former GM executive John Z. De- 
Lorean says in the recent book, On 
a Clear Day You Can See General 
Motors, the manufacturing costs of 
a Cadillac from 1950 to 1975 
rarely exceeded the manufactur- 
ing costs of a Chevrolet by more 
than $300. Yet a fancy Cadillac 
could often sell for $3-4,000 more 
in the marketplace. Therefore De- 
troit tended toward bigger cars be- 
cause they could produce bigger 
profits. During the tenure of 
Sloan’s leadership, GM’s sales line 
evolved into a complex hierarchy 
of status values, which came to 
symbolize the social pecking order 
for much of the country. 

Yet the dream of building a 
utilitarian car that could match 
the usefulness and appeal of the 
Model T lingered throughout the 
period. In the 1930s, Ford itself 
tried to recapture its hegemony in 
the market by taking its standard 
V-8 engine and body and shrink- 
ing both by one-third, trying to 
create a small, efficient car. To its 
surprise, Ford discovered that the 
economics of mass_ production, 
which made it easier to build a 
slightly bigger car at a low pre- 
mium, also worked the other way. 
The scaled-down engine could be 
produced for only $3 less, and the 
small “economy car” could not be 
sold for more than $50 below 
Ford’s own standard-sized cars. 
The project was_ reluctantly 
shelved. 

After World War II, both Ford 
and GM again trod the same path. 
Both manufacturers explored the 
idea of a small six-cylinder 
economy car, and found, once 
more, that it couldn’t be produced 
for much less than the cheapest 
standard-sized cars. Marketing 
such a car would only be creating 
competition for their own bottom- 
of-the-line models. 

This did not prevent other man- 
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ufacturers from trying the same 
idea, however. During the late 
Forties and early Fifties, both 
Powell Crosley, the man who 
made his fortune putting shelves 
in refrigerator doors, and Henry J. 
Kaiser, a successful engine man- 
ufacturer, brought out small “util- 
ity cars” designed for nothing but 
cheap transportation. One Crosley 
model had a two-cylinder engine, 
and the Henry J (named by a Col- 
orado housewife in a $5,000 na- 
tionwide competition) got thirty- 
five miles to the gallon. They were 
both failures. Priced at only about 
$350 less than the standard Ford 
or Chevrolet, they were bumping 
heads with the opposition. Each 
sold about 350,000 cars and were 
gone by 1953. “When I threw $50 
million in the automobile busi- 
ness, I didn’t expect to make a big 
splash,” said Kaiser later, “but I 
certainly didn’t expect to see it 
disappear without a ripple.” Part 
of the problem, it emerged, was 
that, in an increasingly affluent 
America, driving a car that openly 
advertised itself as “cheap” and 
“economical” wasn’t necessarily a 
desirable image to have. 


UT WITHIN a few more 

years, many more affluent 

Americans had begun solv- 
ing the “cheap transportation” 
problem in a unique way. They 
began to buy inexpensive foreign 
ears, which offered the same 
economy values without the social 
embarrassment. The Volkswagen 
Beetle was the supreme exam- 
ple—a car that came to symbolize, 
as one commentator later put it, 
“affluence unmarred by the spirit 
of the nouveau riche.” Originally 
built by Hitler’s Third Reich as a 
“neople’s car,” the VW was re- 
garded as the bottom of the ladder 
in Germany, where they were as 
common and indistinguishable as 
flies. But, imported across the At- 
lantic, they became somewhat ex- 
otic. Besides, of course, they were 
magnificently engineered cars 
and __ provided excellent gas 
mileage. Other small foreign cars 
also began to gain a following, 
either as suburban “second cars,” 
flashy sports cars, or utilitarian 
transportation among college stu- 
dents. By 1960, imports, without 
really making a concerted effort, 
had captured 10 percent of the 
American market. 


Alongside this trend ran the 
surprising success of the newly 
consolidated American Motors 
Corporation (built out of the re- 
mains of the Nash and Hudson 
companies). AMC soon found a 
spot in the market as a counter- 
point to the Big Three’s unrelent- 
ing dedication to tail fins and 
high-powered engines. It was 
AMC president George Romney, 
after all, who coined the phrase 
“gas-guzzling dinosaurs.” Pushing 
its line of small, inexpensive six- 
cylinder cars that got twenty miles 
per gallon, AMC slowly raised its 
share of the American market 
from 1.5 percent in 1955 to an as- 
tonishing 9 percent in 1963, mak- 
ing money in the teeth of the 1958 
recession. Ford, meanwhile, had 
bombed in its attempt to turn itself 
into a clone of General Motors 
with its Buick-sized Edsel in 1959. 


*‘Mustang and other 
small sports cars grew to 
heavy, high-powered 
drag strip models.’’ 


———_—_—_—— 
The “Golden Age of Gorp” was ob- 
viously drawing to a close, and De- 
troit decided to make small cars. 

The “compacts”—the GM Cor- 
vair, Ford Falcon, and Plymouth 
Valiant—made their first appear- 
ance in 1959. All three were im- 
mediate successes, and in no time 
most of the imports had been 
routed. By 1962, the foreign man- 
ufacturer’s share of the American 
market had shrunk back to 4 per- 
cent, and some makes like Austin 
and Simca stopped selling al- 
together. American Motors’ for- 
tunes also suffered a turnaround. 
Soon, Detroit was matching the 
foreign companies in sports cars as 
well. Ford’s immensely successful 
Mustang, introduced in 1964, sold 
an all-time company one-year rec- 
ord of 430,000 cars in 1965. Detroit 
had scattered the competition, and 
a very clear impression was 
created, both in the minds of com- 
pany executives and many indus- 
try observers, that the Big Three 
could easily drive the imports back 
into the water at any time of their 
own choosing. 

Over the decade of the 1960s, 
however, a predictable pattern 
reasserted itself. Small cars be- 


came bigger. Whether it was the 
auto companies who initiated the 
pattern in a search for the return 
to big cars or whether it was con- 
sumers who demanded more, with 
the industry simply “following the 
market up,” is difficult to deter- 
mine. Each blamed the other. Lee 
Iacocca, then president of Ford, 
who developed the Mustang and is 
known to like small cars, made the 
cynical comment, “The American 
people want economy in their cars 
so much that they’re willing to pay 
anything to get it’—an epigram 
often repeated in the next decade 
as well. The companies soon found 
that while people were buying 
“economy cars,” they seemed to 
feel free to load them down with 
expensive options, such as air con- 
ditioning, automatic transmis- 
sions, and power steering, which 
soon made them cost more than 
the standard-sized models. 

The 1960s were also, unques- 
tionably, a high point of American 
affluence, with “guns and butter” 
a choice on a menu rather than a 
prescription for scarcity. In De- 
troit, it became the “muscle-car 
era,” when the Mustang and other 
small sports cars grew to heavy, 
high-powered, option-laden drag- 
strip models aimed at the eigh- 
teen-to-twenty-two-year-old mar- 
ket. Then, too, there was the seem- 
ingly unavoidable tendency 
among auto engineers to redesign 
everything bigger, better, and 
more powerful the second and 
third time around. 

But by 1970, the industry and 
the national economy were start- 
ing to show cracks. The muscle-car 
era had collapsed, the victim of 
high insurance rates that were 
costing some teenagers over 
$1,000 a year to own acar. Imports 
were also rebounding. Volkswa- 
gen had never really been affected 
by the compact era and had in- 
creased its sales over 100 percent 
from 1959 to 1963. By 1970, over 
400,000 Beetles were being sold in 
the U.S., and the number was still 
rising every year. Many other im- 
port companies, copying Volkswa- 
gen, had gone back and planned 
careful invasions of the American 
market, basing their efforts on the 
East and West Coast markets, 
with strong back-up networks of 
dealerships and repair services. 
By 1970, most American compact 
models were back to eight-cyl- 
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inder engines and had grown 
dowdy with age. A $500 price dif- 
ference had opened up between the 
lowest-priced compact and the 
best-selling imports, Volkswagen 
and Toyota. It was at this point 
that the industry’s second small- 
car effort to turn back the imports 
began. “Small is beautiful” was to 
become Detroit’s new theme. 


Of Pintos, Vegas, and Gremlins 


E RENEWED battle was 
begun cautiously, with no 
real assurance that the 

American manufacturers were 
going to have an easy time, as they 
did in the early 60s. This time, 
there was general agreement 
among industrial analysts and 
press observers that the imports’ 
hold on the American market 
would be much tougher to crack. 
To begin with, most foreign com- 
petitors had much lower labor 
costs. Wages among German 
Volkswagen workers were only 
about half the rate among Ameri- 
can auto workers and wages 
among Japanese laborers produc- 
ing Toyotas and Datsuns were 
only about one-quarter of their 
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American counterparts. Volkswa- 
gens, Toyotas, and Datsuns were 
all selling for under $2000, with 
the Japanese models showing 
much greater signs of accelerating 


growth. American auto executives 
claimed they had been following a 
strategy of offering “a little more 
car for a little more money,” but 
now that they had chosen to go 
head-to-head with the cheapest 
foreign makes, there was serious 
question of whether Detroit could 
produce any car, no matter how 
small, for much under $2000. Ford 
and GM executives emphasized 
their commitment, however, by 
promising that there would be no 
new styling changes in the Vega or 
Pinto for a least five years. In addi- 
tion, they said, they would be de- 
emphasizing styling changes on 
all models, with most of their en- 
gineering efforts now going into 
meeting federal standards for 
safety and pollution control. 
Despite these efforts, the first 
reviews of the new cars suggested 
that Detroit “hadn’t quite got the 
right idea yet” and had once again 
produced “a little too much car for 
a little too much money.” The 
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Vega, in particular, came in about 
300 pounds heavier than origi- 
nally planned, and the price had 
crept up to $2100. Ford, perhaps, 
had been better prepared. In 1970, 
the company had introduced the 
Maverick, a six-cylinder compact 
that got 22 mpg and sold well. Its 
success encouraged Ford to think 
even smaller. The Pinto had both 
“European styling and mileage” 
(25 mpg) to match the Vega but 
was still priced at under $2000. 
The Vega was also hurt early 
when the United Auto Workers 
chose its new Lordstown, Ohio, 
plant as the focus of their strike 
over their triennial contract 
negotiations. (The Lordstown 
plant, which was 85 percent auto- 
mated, remained a center of con- 
tention for years afterward be- 
cause of worker’ resentment 
against lost jobs and the speed of 
the assembly line.) But both Pinto 
and Vega sold well at first (as did 
AMC’s new Hornet), and Ford and 
GM executives confidently pre- 
dicted that the small-car sectors of 
the market—compacts, “subcom- 
pacts” (as the new cars were being 
called), and small imports—would 
rise from just over 30 percent of 
the market in 1971 to 50 percent 
by 1980. 

The Pinto and Vega are usually 
remembered for being “poorly 
manufactured” and having prob- 
lems with recalls, but this is prob- 
ably because they first appeared at 
the moment when recalls were be- 
coming a routine practice in the 
industry. Few people remember 
that imported cars, although mak- 
ing up only 15 percent of the 
American market in 1970, ac- 
counted for 45 percent of all recalls 
in that year. It was only in later 
years that Japanese manufactur- 
ers began to earn their reputation 
for quality—a reputation that 
even Detroit now acknowledges is 
well deserved. 

One subject that was becoming a 
legitimate concern, however, was 
the safety of all small cars. Study 
after study had shown that people 
in small cars were much more 
likely to be injured or killed in ac- 
cidents. One study showed that in 
eighty-eight fatal collisions in- 
volving Volkswagens, seventy- 
three of the victims had been in 
the Volkswagen. Other studies 
showed that death and injury were 
much more likely to occur when 
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two small cars collided. Ralph 
Nader had been criticizing the 
safety of the Volkswagen for many 
years. These suggestions were 
mirrored in public concerns, and 
people mentioned safety more 
than any other factor in expres- 
sing their reluctance to switch to 
smaller cars. 

Nevertheless, the new cars were 
a success. The Pinto sold over 
400,000 cars in its first year, and 
surpassed Volkswagen as the na- 
tion’s best-selling small car. The 
Vega did not do quite as well, but it 
was still rated satisfactory. 
American Motors brought out an 
even smaller car—the Gremlin 
ml 


“In ’71, we began 
buying more things 
abroad.’’ 


—which immediately started out- 
selling Datsun. Import sales did 
not decline by much, however, and 
the concern remained that the 
American companies were simply 
“cannibalizing” their own mar- 
kets, taking away sales from their 
own larger models and cutting 
their profit margins. 

WAS NOT until 1972 that 
real success occurred, due not 
to any special effort on the part 

of American manufacturers but 
only to the changing currents of 
international trade. Until 1971, 
Americans had run a positive 
trade balance in every year since 
the Great Depression. But in that 
year, we began buying _more 
things abroad than foreigners 
bought from us. Politicians have 
always worried about this, but 
economists have generally main- 
tained that such a pattern is not an 
inevitable sign of national decline. 
If foreigners sell us more than we 
buy from them, then sooner of 
later they have a lot of our money, 
while we have very little of theirs. 
Therefore, they are able to buy 
more of our goods, while we can 
buy fewer of theirs. The value of 
our money depreciates, while 
theirs grows in value. The result is 
that the terms of trade begin to 
swing back the other way. The 
economics of the “free market are 
filled with such self-correcting 


hanisms. 
te 1971, President Nixon re- 


pudiated the 1945 Bretton Woods 
agreement, which had set the dol- 
lar at a fixed rate of exchange with 
other currencies (so it could re- 
place gold as the international 
medium of exchange) and let it 
“float” against other currencies. 
The value of the dollar quickly de- 
clined, while the German mark 
and the Japanese yen appreciated. 


Suddenly, the days of the $2000 
Volkswagen were over. American 
subcompacts found themselves 
priced at $200 less then their 
foreign competition. German 
labor costs had risen almost to 
match American levels as Ger- 
many grew more prosperous— 
another compensating mechanism 
in a free-trade economy. By mid- 
1972, there were reports of dwin- 
dling supplies of Pintos, Vegas, 
and Gremlins in American show- 
rooms, and the auto companies 
announced plans to step up pro- 
duction. The sale of imported cars 
in the American market declined 
to 14.8 percent in 1972, the first 
time the figures had slipped back- 
ward in ten years. So far, the in- 
dustry was doing well. 

This was the setting, then, when 
we entered 1973, the year of the 
first “oil shortages.” As it hap- 
pened, 1973 was also the greatest 
sales year in history for the auto 
industry. Both big and small cars 
sold well, and automobile pur- 
chases reached an all-time high of 
11.4 million. One factor was prob- 
ably that price controls originally 


imposed by President Nixon in 
1971 were scheduled to come off 
nearly all commodities (except, as 
it happened, oil) late in the year. 
There was a distinct buy-before- 
the-price-goes-up surge during the 
spring and summer. 

But 1973 was also the year in 
which the first gas shortages 
started appearing, distinctly the 
result of price controls, although 
few people recognized it at the 
time. As Milton Friedman says, 
economists really only know how 
to create two things—surpluses 
and shortages. If you want to 
create a surplus (such as we have 
done in our agriculture), have a 
nyse 
——______——_—_—__—_—_—_—. 


‘‘When controls were 
removed, the shortages 
solved themselves.’’ 
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group of well-organized producers 
persuade the government to hold 
the price above the “marginal,” or 
“market-clearing,” price, where 
the desires of producers and con- 
sumers are evenly matched. With 
too high a price, producers will 
bring more goods to market, and 
consumers will want to buy less, 
necessitating a second govern- 
ment program to buy and store the 
surplus. 

The more common price-control 
phenomenon, however, is when 
government, in response to an out- 
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cry from masses of consumers, 
holds the price of a commodity 
below its market-clearing value. 
Consumers will then buy more of 
the commodity than they would 
ordinarily, while producers are 
encouraged to produce less, be- 
cause they cannot recover their 
costs. Thus a shortage will result. 

The American economy of 1973 
was filled with shortages. Price 
controls, which had inevitably 
come to hold prices below the mar- 
ket values, were playing havoc 
with the economy. When the auto 
industry began talking about 
gearing up for more production of 
small cars, one of the serious ques- 
tions was whether there would be 
enough aluminum and other raw 
materials to build the new plants. 
At one point, Newsweek ran a 
cover story picturing Uncle Sam 
holding an empty cornucopia and 
entitled, “Running Out of Every- 
thing?” It was not until price con- 
trols were removed from every 
commodity in the economy, except 
oil, that these shortages solved 
themselves. 

At the same time, however, al- 
most completely unnoticed, the 
supply situation in oil had taken a 
very serious turn. In 1970, our 
domestic production of oil peaked. 
We had run out of “easy oil,” and 
our own wells could no longer meet 
the continuously rising demands 
of consumers. In 1971, the Nixon 
administration faced a problem. 
Should it watch domestic prices go 
up steeply or abandon the re- 
strictions on imported oil, origi- 
nally imposed in 1959, which had 
limited our imports to about 18 
percent of our total use? The ad- 
ministration opted for the latter, 
and in less than two years we sud- 
denly found ourselves importing 
30 percent of our oil. This shift in 
our resource base went almost 
completely unnoticed in the gen- 
eral population. 

Nor had the international situa- 
tion stood still. In 1968, a revo- 
lutionary government in Libya 
nationalized its oil fields and in 
1970 became the first Third World 
government in history to success- 
fully impose a price increase on a 
Western oil company—from $2.23 
to $2.53 a barrel. The moribund 
OPEC cartel, originally formed in 
1964, realized it had a seller’s 
market on its hands and by late 
1973 was leapfrogging prices to 


formerly unimaginable levels. By 
midsummer, boosted by stories of 
gas shortages, small-car sales 
were taking an unprecedented 40 
percent of the market. All four 
auto companies announced they 
would boost their production of 
small cars 25 percent for 1974. 
Ford said it would spend $250 mil- 
lion to convert two large-car 
plants to small-car production. 
American Motors announced the 
introduction of the new Pacer, 
even smaller than the Gremlin. 
General Motors said that it would 
bring out a much smaller version 
of the Cadillac to rival the Mer- 
cedes. Only Chrysler bucked the 
trend. As it turned out, the com- 
pany, which had pleaded poverty 
in shying away from the new sub- 
compact market, was actually bet- 
ting against the small-car trend. 
When the 1974 models appeared 
in September, it emerged that 
Chrysler had actually spent $450 
million restyling all its large cars. 
The new models appeared only 
days before the Yom Kippur war 
broke out between Israel and 
Egypt. It was the most costly in- 
vestment decision of the decade for 
an auto company and solidified 
Chrysler’s position as the perma- 
nent cripple of the automobile 
market. 


A glut of oil and small cars 


HE OCTOBER WAR of 
1973 and the subsequent 
Arab oil boycott, which was 
declared in November and ended 
in March, brought the new 
realities of the international 
energy situation home to Ameri- 
cans with traumatic urgency. Few 
people were prepared to com- 
prehend that one out of every 
three gallons they put in their gas 
tanks was coming from distant 
and unpredictable foreign lands. 
The proud image of American iso- 
lation and independence suffered 
a rude shock. As gas lines length- 
ened in early January, there was a 
stampede to the auto showrooms. 
Newspapers told of people trading 
in chauffeured limousines for 
Volkswagens and Pintos. People 
were reported trying to master the 
art of the stick shift and struggling 
to get into the backseats of the new 
subcompacts. 
None of the manufacturers was 
prepared to meet this sudden up- 
surge in demand. Volkswagen and 
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Toyota ran short of cars just as 
much as did the American com- 
panies. Small-car sales rose to 48.4 
percent of the market, as opposed 
to 36.8 percent the previous year. 
Nevertheless, auto executives 
talked of “panic buying” and said 
they believed there would eventu- 
ally be a tail-off. They revised 
their predictions for the long run, 
however, saying that small cars 
would probably reach 50 percent of 
the market by 1977 and would 
climb to 60 percent by 1980. Gen- 
eral Motors announced a $300 mil- 
lion expansion of small-car capac- 
ity and said it could build 70 per- 
cent more small cars in 1974. Ford 
said it was prepared to make two 
million compacts and subcom- 
pacts, doubling its 1973 produc- 
tion. American Motors, whose ex- 
ecutives were being hailed as 
“geniuses” for anticipating the 
trend, announced its best year in 
history, with a record $85 million 
profit on a 28-percent increase in 
sales. AMC said it would spend 
$100 million in 1974 toincrease its 
capacity for small cars. Chrysler 
also belatedly announced the con- 
version of two big-car plants to the 
production of compacts. 

Writing a few weeks later, Agis 
Salpukas, the Detroit bureau chief 
of the New York Times, took along 
look at the auto industry in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “What the Energy 
Crisis Taught Auto Makers.” Auto 
executives, he said, “feel some- 
what like a sea captain who has 
guided his ship through a severe 
storm—they are less complacent 
and have learned a few things but 
are proud that they steered a 
steady course without panicking.” 
Before the energy crisis, he re- 
ported, Detroit was planning a 
“gradual shift”—"“about 3 percent 
per year”—to small cars. They 
were “close to panic” during the 
height of the shortage, when they 
couldn’t meet the demand for 
small cars, but now felt that the 
changeover had again “leveled off 
to what the manufacturers were 
projecting before the energy 
crisis.” “All three companies have 
priority programs to reduce the 
weight of big cars and will try to 
make dramatic improvements in 
fuel economy over the next three 
to four years.” 1975 models were 
already showing a 13.5 percent 
improvement in fuel economy, and 
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Pleasure to look at. 

But our sportiest Honda also 
Sports the kind of features that 
make ita thrill to drive. 

‘THE POWER-OPERATED MOONROOF 
FOR OPENERS, IT’S STANDARD. 

At the push of a button, the 
tinted-glass moonroof slides back. 
At the same time, an automatic 
deflector helps keep the wind out. 

When youre behind the 
wheel, you'll be pleased at what 
you see in front of it: This year, the 
instrument panel houses a sepa- 
rate tachometer and speedometer, 
a quartz digital clock, a mainte- . 
nance reminder and an electronic 
warning system. 

Of course, the Prelude is 
just as much ofa pleasure to sit in. 


Motor Co., Inc 
rican Honda 
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Its luxurious interior features 
comfortable bucket seats and ad- 
justable headrests. 


SOME SIMPLE ENGINEERING FACTS. 
Our sportiest car has front- 
wheel drive, four-wheel indepen- 

dent suspension, rack and pinion 
steering and a responsive 175]cc 
CVCC*engine.The fact is. the 
Honda Prelude is designed to give 
you years of good performance. 


POWER STEERING COMES 
AUTOMATICALLY WITH 
THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 
The 5-speed stick shift is 
standard. But with the optional 
automatic 3-speed, you also get 
variable-assist power steering. 
And after you've weighed all 
your options, we hope you drive 
off in the Honda Prelude. 
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We make it simple. 


CARS & CONCEPTS 


The Ultimate in 
Special Vehicle Concepts 


Pop Up Sunroof 
Available Spring 1981 


Cars & Concepts, known world wide for the design and aaa “nnovative 

n he inn 
Skylite T-Roof, now offers a complete line of Special vehicle > apa 
Cars & Concepts supplies many of its products as facto ; ng anew 
dimension of sales possibilities to the new car dealer, sb reine, 
We offer our customers not only products that are devot : d ality 

; *1beae ed and que 

by design, but also continuing development of new BPs to wher an cae changing 
market. 


If you demand the ultimate line of special vehicle 
today. Write us or call toll free 1-800-521-9753 or 


tS 
Products, contact Cars & ConceP 
(313) 227-1490. 


_ Gars & Concepts Authorized Dealers 
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Sun Auto Tops, Inc. 

7480 N.W. 31st Ave. 

Miami, Florida 33147 
305-696-3904 


GEORGIA 

AAA T-Tops, Inc. 

1996 DeKalb Ave. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
404-373-4451 


Auto Vinyl! Tops, Inc. 
4319 Meritas Dr. 
Columbus, Georgia 31904 
404-323-4182 
404-322-2946 


P V 4 Accessories 

301 Morris Ave. 
Dalton, Georgia 30720 
404-278-6843 


HAWAII 

Electronic Entertainment of 
Hawaii 

98-265 Kam Highway 

Aiea, Hawaii 96701 

808-487-1545 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago Hatch West Werks 
3901 W. Lake St. 

Stone Park, Illinois 60165 
312-343-9554 


Eckhardt Glass & 

Auto Trim, Ltd. 
5934 W. Lincoln Ave. 
Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 
312-965-2205 


Tucker Automotive Corp. 
305 Eric Drive 

Palatine, lilinois 60067 
312-911-9560 


INDIANA 

BTR Distributors 

3410 N. Shadeland 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46219 
317-545-4371 


BTR Distributors 

5140 Old Bonneville Dr. 
Evansville, Indiana 47715 
821-477-6431 


Latayette Glass Co. 
2841 Teal Rd. 

Latayette, Indiana 47905 
317-474-1402 
1-800-382-7862 
(Indiana residents only) 


KANSAS 

Kenny Chapman Glass Co. 
P.O. Box 734, 136 Lulu 
Wichita, Kansas 67201 
316-263-4963 


Top King, Inc. 

939 S. 26th St. 

Kansas City, Kansas 66106 
913-621-5227 


KENTUCKY 

Auto Glass of Lexington 
212 New Circle Rd. 
Lexington, Kentucky 40505 
606-254-4044 


Car Customizing 

7306 Preston Hwy. 
Louisville, Kentucky 40219 
502-966-3133 


LOUISIANA 

Top Hatch, Inc. 

1206 Jefferson Hwy. 
Jefferson, Louisiana 70121 
504-837-2971 


MARYLAND 

Paymer & Phillips 

8527 Georgia Ave. 

Silver Springs, MD 20910 
301-588-3737 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Sunroof, Inc. 
141 Providence Hwy. 
Norwood, MA 02062 
617-672-7884 


MEXICO 

Sunroof De Mexico 
Ohio 20 Mexico 18 DF. 
Mexico City, Mexico 
905-543-5289 
905-523-2887 


MICHIGAN 

Store Fronts, Inc. 

2900 Sanford S.W. 
Grandville, Michigan 49418 


616-538-1820 


MINNESOTA 

Davis Brothers 

1495 92nd Ln. N.E. 
Blaine, Minnesota 55434 


612-786-7691 


MISSISSIPPI 
Stegall Body Shop 


3060 Terry Rd. 
Jackson, Mississippi 39212 


601-371-1220 


MISSOURI 

Central Service Co. 

3115 Washington 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 


314-531-7017 


NEBRASKA 

Glass, Inc. 

4425 South 134th St. 
Omaha, Nebraska 68137 
402-330-5700 


NEW JERSEY 
Auto Sunroof, Inc. 


Rte. 73 
Maple Shade, NJ 08052 


669-779-0100 


Penn Auto Glass Center 
909 Route 166 

Toms River, NJ 08753 
201-341-2000 


NEW YORK 

Agor Enterprises, Inc. 
951 Panorama Trail S. 
Rochester, NY 14625 

716-385-2556 


American Auto & Plate Glass 
808 Central Ave. 

Albany, NY 12206 
518-438-3561 


Jetco Auto Service 


460 South Rd. 
Poughkeepsie, NY 1 
914-462-4111 


Penn Auto Glass Center 
70 Mall Dr. 

Commack, NY 11725 
516-864-8600 


Penn Auto Glass Center 
510 W. Sunrise Hwy. 
Freeport, NY 11520 
516-546-0400 


Penn Auto Glass Center 
330 Jericho Turnpike 
Smithtown, NY 11787 
516-265-5400 


Penn Auto Glass Center 
140 McLean Ave. 
Yonkers, NY 10705 
914-963-3000 
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Ritacco’s Service Center 
2430 Boston Post Rd. 
Larchmont, NY 10538 
914-834-9300 


NORTH CAROLINA 
C & C Top Shop, Inc. 
421 McArthur 
Fayetteville, NC 28301 


OHIO 

Auto Options, Inc. 

734 E. Garden Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 
614-268-3500 


Clark's Viny! Tops 


Route 2 
Defiance, Ohio 43512 


419-784-5349 


Jim Hayden, Inc. 
4900 Reading Rd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45237 


513-891-3222 


Protecto Auto Center, Inc. 
3110 Whipple N.W. 
Canton, Ohio 44718 
216-477-8161 


Roman's Chariot Shop 
10630 Brea Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44102 
216-961-0090 


ONTARIO, CANADA 
Custom Van & Auto Designs, 
Inc. Ltd. 


RR. 8 
Brantford, Ontario N3T 5M2 


519-759-6030 


Elegant Car Customs 


927 St. Luke 
Windsor, Ontario N8Y 4R8 


519-258-5414 


Hy’s Auto Trim 
335 Wharncliffe Rd. Ss. 
London, Ontario N6J 2L9 


519-433-3511 


Ontario Automotive 
Sunroofs, Ltd. 

5642 Yonge St. at Finch 

Willowdale, Ontario M2M 371 


416-226-4344 


Sunroof of Canada, Ltd. 
265 Barton St. E. 

Stoney Creek, Ont. L8E 2K4 
416-662-2614 


OREGON 
Satelite of Beaverton 
10925 S.W. Beaverton 


Hillside Hwy. 
Beaverton, Oregon 97005 


503-643-6601 


West Side Auto Glass 
1093 W. First 

Eugene, Oregon 97402 
503-683-5900 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chetty’s Kustom Auto 
Upholstery, Inc. 

Route 202 

Chadds Ford, PA 19317 

215-459-5737 


Quality Viny! Tops 
1005 S. Mill Street 
New Castle, PA 16101 
412-652-6924 


Rapp Auto Body 
2004 Edinboro Rd. 
Erie, PA 16509 
814-868-3912 


Red's Auto Seat Cover Co. 
1841 Babcock Blvd. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15209 
412-821-5594 


RHODE ISLAND 
Junior's Custom Coach 
277 Hartford Ave. 
Providence, Ri 02909 
401-272-1427 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Custom Coachcraft Corp. 

of Canada 
1865 Cameron St. 
Regina, Saskachewan S4T 2T9 
306-359-3030 


TENNESEE 

Sure Fit Store, Inc. 

1401 Galatin Rd. 
Nashville, Tennesee 37206 
615-262-5793 


Town & Country Sunroofs 
1559 Bartlett 
Memphis, Tennesee 38134 
901-372-4567 


TEXAS 

Affiliated Hatch & Sunroof, 
Inc. 

3112 Gardenbrook 

Dallas, Texas 75234 

214-241-0073 

1-800-527-0525 

(Texas Residents Only) 


Austin Orig-Equip., Inc. 
8405 Research Bivd. 
Austin, Texas 78758 
512-837-5337 


Don's Service Center 
2424 W. 7th St. 

Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
817-355-4977 


National Auto Sound 
5626 Bellaire 
Houston, Texas 77081 
713-666-0681 


Pick Up Specialties 
16714 I-45 North 
Houston, Texas 77090 
713-443-6070 


Texas Radio 

11420 N. Central Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 75243 
214-692-0895 


WASHINGTON 
Safelite Auto Glass 

of Tacoma 
6426 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 98409 
206-474-9594 


Spokane Auto Glass 

West 726 3rd Ave. 

Spokane, Washington 99204 
509-747-7103 


WISCONSIN 

Avenue Auto Supply 

819 E. Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
608-257-6701 


Van Genius, Inc. 

110 S. Main St. (Hwy 51) 
Edgerton, Wisconsin 53534 
608-884-9300 
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“there is wide agreement in the 
industry that by 1980, smaller 
cars will account for 60 percent of 
the market.” Auto executives said 
they felt well prepared to make the 
changeover. 


UT BY SPRING, the indus- 

try was in a slump. Gas 

prices had leveled off at 
about fifty-five cents per gallon, 
though people seemed to be adjust- 
ing. Purchasing power had been 
hurt by the increase in oil prices, 
however, and the auto industry 
was in a world-wide recession. 
Sales of American cars were down 
25 percent, but sales of foreign 
cars were down 26.5 percent. 
There were strong indications that 
the small-car panic was subsiding. 
In Europe, people had stopped 
buying cars altogether, and 
Volkswagen, now losing $10 mil- 
lion a month, announced it would 
discontinue European production 
of the Beetle. The safety criticisms 
had taken their toll, and the com- 
pany said it was going to have 
trouble meeting American auto- 
emission standards. Oddly, the 
first victim of the 1973 energy 
crisis was the world’s most famous 
fuel-efficient car. 

In June, 1974, General Motors 
executives met with — stock 
analysts in New York and took 
note of a moderate but growing 
trend back to big cars. They said 
they were going to try to remain 
“flexible” on car sizes. GM an- 
nounced five new subcompact 
models for 1975 and said it was 


DO YOU SPRAY PAINT? 


16-Light 20° x 35° Roof 


3a" 
Exhaust 


uct Fond Eliminates 


3H.P. Motor ‘a hal 28" Intake 


Fixtures For Outside Installations 


prepared to build 45 percent of its 
fleet as small cars. Chrysler and 
Ford went one better and said they 
were prepared to build 60 percent 
of their fleets at the compact level 
or below. American Motors an- 
nounced it was going to stop build- 
ing bigger cars altogether. 

By midsummer, 1974, the in- 
dustry was discovering just how 
flexible it was going to have to be. 
Less than six months after the end 
of the Arab oil embargo, Ford sud- 
denly found itself with a ninety- 
six-day supply of Pintos on its 
hands (a sixty-day supply is re- 
garded as normal in the industry). 
The company had laid off 2,000 
workers at its brand-new Pinto as- 
sembly plant in San Jose for a few 
weeks to adjust its inventories. 
General Motors found itself stuck 
with a 110-day supply of Vegas, 
but Cadillac inventories were 
down to 26 days, and Cadillac 
plants were put on double shifts. 
Chrysler found itself piled up with 
a 105-day supply of Plymouth Val- 
iants and a 113-day supply of its 
Japanese-manufactured minicar, 
the Dodge Colt. 

The auto companies responded 
by initiating the rebate program. 
Few people recall today that the 
rebate programs of 1974 were 
aimed almost exclusively at clear- 
ing up backlogs of small cars. 
Chrysler, which initiated the idea, 
rebated its entire line, but put the 
highest discounts on its smallest 
cars. When Ford and GM followed, 
they offered rebates only on their 


PURE-AIR REVERSE FLOW ™’ 
PAINT SPRAY BOOTHS earenseo 


Anew concept for dust control in paint 
spray booths. Two large ducts pull pure 


Air Ducts air from above the roofline into a pure 


Exhaust || 
(Arrester) 


|| Filter Bank 
Controls Dust 


air chamber, then through the intake air 
filter bank at the rear of the booth, elimi- 
nating dirty air. The reverse alr flow eli- 
minates overspray, and exhaust air is dis- 
charged via two filter banks at the front 
of the booth. Booths come in three stan- 
dard sizes to accommodate cars, RV's, 
large trucks, and buses. Meets all Air Pol- 
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Galvanized Steel Interlocking 
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Since 1962 oLic. B233449 
For More Details And 
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subcompact lines. American Mo- 
tors was also forced to start offer- 
ing rebates on the Gremlin, which 
had been selling at record rates 
only six months before. Obviously, 
the industry had been overes- 
timating the trend toward smaller 
cars, and some kind of backlash 
was taking place. Once people 
were assured that gas supplies 
would be available, the interest in 
small cars diminished. 

“Although there has been some 
overestimation of the subcompact 
market, the company remains 
convinced the long-term outlook 
for small cars is bright,” was the 
hopeful comment of a Ford official. 
“The world is mad,” was a more 
gut comment that was reported 
circulating in Detroit. President 
Ford, concerned about the nation’s 
growing vulnerability to foreign 
disturbances, tried to intervene 
and asked the auto companies to 
improve their fuel economy by 40 
percent over the next four years. 
The auto companies said they 
would have no trouble complying. 
“There would be no problem at all 
if people would just buy small 
cars,” one engineer was reported 
to have muttered. 

By November, workers at the 
Lincoln Mark IV plants had also 
been put on double shifts, and Ford 
had a 105-day supply of Pintos. 
Chrysler had five-month inven- 
tories of Plymouth Valiants and 
Dodge Darts, their best-selling 
compacts. The momentum toward 
smaller cars was quickly losing 
strength. In December, 1974, 
Henry Ford II asked the govern- 
ment to put a 10 percent tax in- 
crease on the price of gasoline in 
order to nudge the market toward 
smaller cars. John Sawhill, Presi- 
dent Ford’s new “Energy Czar” 
(director of the Federal Energy 
Administration) was urging that 
the nation accept a $1-a-gallon 
tax, as European countries long 
had, in order to encourage conser- 
vation and start the nation toward 
a more fuel-efficient fleet of auto- 
mobiles. But public opinion was 
moving in the other direction. In 
fact, by January, 1975, there was 
serious question as to whether 
there really had ever been a gas 
shortage in 1973, or if, instead, the 
whole matter had simply been en- 
gineered by profit-hungry oil com- 
panies. fe 
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Many of those 
who engage in 
predictions  of- 
ten do so 
around the first 
part of January 
or just before. 
But, it might 
1 make more 
sense if some of 
those __ predic- 
tions were made at a time more 
appropriate than simply the end- 
ing of one calendar year and the 
beginning of another. There's 
something to be said for the right 
time. I don’t, for instance, see any- 
one choosing the top twenty foot- 
ball teams of the 1981 collegiate 
season quite this soon, or have I 
missed something? 

Yet, whether it’s given at the 
right time or not, why should any 
of us give any credence to the 
guesswork of someone else? This is 
especially true of business and 
economic forecasts—forecasts 
upon which too many people tend 
to base their decisions, forecasts 
that thus virtually force a conclu- 
sion. Of course, things have been 
so confused the past several 
months and the predictions so 
loose, that rare were the occasions 
when forecasts and results met on 
a common ground. I think the 
point is, most of us do not know the 
alleged experts and, in our ignor- 
ance, we give them credit for 
knowing far more than they do. If 
we would just stop to think for a 
minute, it would occur tous. . . if 
these people did indeed have this 
remarkable insight, would they 
not logically use it first to their 
own advantage? It is not unlike 
reading the various books and 
periodicals which promise to give 
us wealth if we but follow their ad- 
vice and instructions in the field of 
financial investment. One must be 


reminded, “If you’re so smart, how 
come you ain’t rich?! ” 

The dialogue above serves two 
purposes. . . it takes up approxi- 
mately one third of the space for 
the February article, and it tells 
you that I am so confused by pre- 
vailing circumstances that I 
couldn’t even begin to guess which 
direction the used car market will 
take. 

What do we know for sure? Well, 
we have a new president and with 
him a “new” administration. If you 
are curious as to why I limited the 
adjective “new,” it is because I am 
convinced the federal government 
is really run by the civil service, 
that group so often referred to as 
the “federal bureaucracy.” In 
time, a truly innovative and 
energetic leader could make some 
changes in the direction of the fed- 
eral establishment, but that is a 
rare thing. FDR, for all the good 
and bad acts attributed to him, 
really solved nothing until WWII 
came along and thrust the country 
into a war goods-based economy. 
And, if we choose to recall the rela- 
tive scarcity of consumer goods in 
thattime. . . was it really all that 
great? And, LBJ, a true mover and 
shaker. . . did he not permit 
himself to be bogged down in a war 
for which we are still paying 
today? 

So, what can Reagan do to help 
us in our industry? Can he bring 
us a breath of hope and new life 

. . With old faces? I don’t know, 
but I surely pray so. Possibly, the 
new administration could let up on 
industry as a whole and the auto- 
mobile industry in particular. 
That might help... if the med- 
icine is not too late. Interest rates 
may be driven down one way or 
another. . . that subject I do not 
really understand. But, in the 
short term—and that is where 


most of us live—what can a new 
adminstration really change? 

The factors which one sees today 
are quite real. The new car market 
is, in early January, at a 
standstill, and that condition 
applies to the domestic as well as 
to the Japanese cars. Rebates, in 
one form or another, may stimu- 
late sales of new cars, but will we 
not again be borrowing from the 
future and from the used car mar- 
ket? If you can get 7 percent off on 
a certain model of a new car, how 
much will that shave from the 
value of a used car? A slow new car 
market often results in a supply- 
short used car market and the ac- 
companying good prices. But will 
that apply in a time of discounting, 
no matter how the discounting is 
accomplished? 

The interest rates are surely a 
deterrent and no one is offering a 
measurable offset on the purchase 
of a used car. I read that the cause 
of the high interest rates is chiefly 
that of inflation and I won’t quar- 
rel with that. . . but neither can! 
quarrel with those who say that 
inflation is caused, at least par- 
tially, by high interest rates. 

Ifthe weather in February turns 
out to be similar to that which we 
have had in the mid-Atlantic these 
past couple of weeks, it is possible 
the question of car sales will be 
academic anyhow. . . most of us 
will be putting our money into 
heating oil and natural gas. 
Should business continue to be 
slow, it might be a good time to 
think about the way you run your 
used car operation—as an appen- 
dage to your new car business or as 
an entity in its own right. If the 
former is the case, you would be 
well advised to return to square 
one and re-think your over-all ob- 
jective and how to get there... . 
A profit is the sum of many parts. 
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The Used Car column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All 
comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,” automotive executive magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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A Yhe NADA workshop _pro- 
gram is designed to help you 
and your managers stay in- 

formed and meet the increasing 

pressures of an ever-changing in- 
dustry. 

In response to the challenge of 
the ’80s, several workshops will 
concentrate on dealership financ- 
es—from cash flow to tax man- 
agement. Other workshops will 
focus on operations management, 
with special attention to the 
strategies for improving your bot- 
tom line. In addition, workshops 


will also look at dealership per- 
sonnel issues—specifically, com- 
pensation, productivity, and com- 
pliance with federal employment 
regulations. 

NADA will sponsor workshops 
on its various management con- 
sulting and education programs as 
well. Still other workshops will 
focus on stress management, 
telemarketing, electric vehicles, 
and women in dealerships. 

Handout material will be 
provided to aid you in retaining 
these workshop ideas and imple- 
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menting them in your store. 

If you attend four different 
workshops during the convention, 
you will qualify for a University of 
Automotive Management Certifi- 
cate. Retain this document in your 
tax files. Remember, an income 
tax deduction is allowed for educa- 
tion expenses incurred to main- 
tain or improve professional skills, 

Each workshop will last 1 hour 
and 15 minutes, and most work- 
shops will be repeated three times 
over the three-day period, Feb- 
ruary 8 through 10. 
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. Body shops can make a profit is the Electric 
Body Shop theme. Emphasis is on expenses as Vehicles: 
Effective a percent of gross iat cia te 
Department An Update 
Management Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 207; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 207 
Speakers: Wendell Dockum 
Dockum Pontiac 
Robert Addy 
NADA 20 Groups 
Speakers: 
j 
Dockum Addy 
Communi- Improving your bottom line 
cations: through effective telecom- 
; munications is the focus of this 
Using Your workshop. Telemarketing 
haan techniques will be discussed. 
ive 
ae “ Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 206; 
Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 206 
Speakers: Janet Cornwell 
Ohio Bell 
Terrance Kramer 
Ohio Bell 
Employees: 
Dealership Policies 
and the Law 
Cornwell Kramer 
ion: Fringe benefit compensation and 
peenense the pros and cons of linking 
Payroll Basics sn managers’ salaries to a percent of 
the 1980's department profits or a percent of Speaker: 
dealership profits will be discussed. 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 214B; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
214B; Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 
214B; Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 
214B 
Speaker: John Williamson 


Williamson, Merrill, Taylor & 
Darling 


Financing: 
How to Get a Loan 


Williamson 


Speakers will look at the new 
developments that have occured in 
electric vehicle research and the 
impact this will have on the retail 
vehicle industry. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 214A; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
214A; Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 
214A 


John Makulowich 

Electric Vehicle Council 
Robert Guess 

General Electric Company 
G. M. Naidu 

University of Wisconsin 
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Makulowich 
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Guess 


Naidu 


The ongoing employment 
relationship will be examined, as 
well as employee policy handbooks, 
personnel files, employee discipline 
and terminations. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 212A; 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 212A; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
212A; Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 
212A 

Raleigh (Sandy) Seay, Jr. 

SESCO Management Consitltants 


Seay 
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A banker's view of dealership 
financing and detailed information 
from SBA representatives about 
the SBA loan guaranty program 
will be the dual purpose of this 
workshop. 

—_ 
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Workshops 
os 
Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 211; Speaker: James Crawford 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 211; Loma Linda University 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 211; : , 
Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 211 
Speakers: Robert Devine 
Small Business Administration 
Bill Nelson 
Small Business Administration 
Bob Monteith 
Security Pacific National Bank 
Crawford 
Insurance: A closeup look at dealership 
>, covet pia le insurance expenditures with 
So : coverage guidelines and shopping 
8 suggestions. a 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 216C; i 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 216C; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 216C 
Speaker: Harold Johnson 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Monteith 
Goals: bie need se aa ay i cash Johnson 
planning and cash flow 
pines g in an management will be the focus of 
; this important : : 
Inflationary eae ae Inventories: LIFO inventory valuation method 
Economy Sunday, 3:00 - 4:14, Room 217C; LIFO Basics for new cars, demonstrators, parts 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room and accessories inventories will be 
217C; Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room explained. 
217C; Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, 
Rook eae rhe ght Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 212B; 
Poe ‘asi Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 214A, 
eakers: ire Bolton . — 
e Bolton “sig hese Speaker: Willard DeFilipps 
John Kasun CPA 
NADA 20 Groups 
2 
~- 
—_ 
a 
Bs j PY DeFilipps a» 
Bolton Kasun 
Leasing: Ideas to identify the potential 
Health: A stress specialist will look at the Selling the Leasing leasing customer and merchandise 
a successful lease operation will be 


ways you can recognize and control Alternative 


q Living with Stress ; 
non-productive stress in your work 
environment and at home. 


| 

Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 212C; 
| Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
212C; Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 
. 212C; Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, 
Room 212C 
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given. 

Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 212C; 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 212¢; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 212¢, 
Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 2196 


(Continued on page 92) 


“X-car buyers want Cruise Control, 
too. That’s why we are ordering K-35 on 60% 
of our Phoenix inventory! 


John P. Fowler, Somerset Pontiac—GMC., Troy, Michigan 


AC Cruise Control is becoming more popular 
every year. It’s a reliable, factory-installed 
option that provides driver convenience and adds 
to the book value at resale. And it’s right for the 
needs of today because the system is specifically 
engineered and performance-tuned to whichever 
GM model/engine/transmission combination you 


anymore. Many of our new Phoenix customers 
formerly drove larger cars and know how Cruise 
Control helps them hold speeds to constant, fuel- 
saving levels, especially on long trips.” 

AC Cruise Control. .. now featuring a new auto- 
matic “resume” feature which remembers your 
cruising speed even after you step on the brake. 


order. Pontiac dealer John Fowler -- = Specify K35—AC’s Cruise Control 
says, “Factory Cruise Control isn’t [=] System—it’s an added value in your 
just for full-size and intermediates [psoas option merchandising program. 
AC Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation 
1300 North Dort Highway, Flint, Michigan 48556 
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MUHAMMAD ALI OUR NEW BUSINESS AMBASSADOR SAYS: 


ANEW PROFIT CENTER 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, LARGEST, RENT-A-CAR CO’S IN THE U.S. 
EXPANDING WORLD-WIDE, SOLICITING DEALERS FOR FRANCHISES 


AUTO RENTAL INCREASED 213%. FROM A MULTI-MILLION DOLLAR BUSINESS TO A $2.5 | 
BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY. EXPERTS PREDICT IT WILL DOUBLE TO $5 BILLION DOLLARS IN 5 YRS, 


MUHAMMAD ALI REFUSES DAILY k AT MIAMI AND LAS VEGA 
OFFERS FOR HIS SERVICES ECONO-CAR PRESS CONFERENCES 
He said “I accepted the “BUSINESS AMBAS- ggg Ali created an impromptu poem: Hert, 
SADORSHIP” because of GEORGE BUTLER’S be first... Avis may try harder. __ But 


OUTSTANDING BUSINESS RECORD, LEAD- can’t fly and I don’t lie... Now here js 
ERSHIP AND BELIEF IN ECONO RENT-A- RENT-A-CAR /TRUCK latest... ECONO RENT-A-CAR J. 4 
CAR’S FUTURE GROWTH.” Muhammad Ali GREATEST... So OJ. stay close to 


voted time and time again, as the most popu- WORLD HEADQUARTERS ground... I'm knocking you Out in the» 
lar. most famous, most recognized man in the 60 STATE . BOSTON, MA 02109 round. 
world. 617-723-4014 
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ECONO-CAR IS ONE OF THE 

OLDEST/LARGEST IN THE U.S. 
It’s taken millions of dollars to establish. YOU 
IMMEDIATELY BECOME AN ESTABLISHED 
MEMBER OF A MAJOR WORLDWIDE RENT- 
A-CAR COMPANY. You benefit from national 
advertising, you'll be listed with most major 
airline computers, listed with business trav- 
elers, world-wide tourist agencies and hotels. 
You benefit from our volume buying power. 
We have revolutionary, power-packed sales 
techniques to develop your local market. 


ECONO-CAR IS A NEW 
INCOME CENTER 
No additional rent, heat, lights, bldg. mainte- 
nance, insurance, bodymen, mechanics, of- 
fice help or telephones. Only a rental man- 
ager and direct selling expenses. In your 
area, open 1 man mini locations in high 
rental areas, ALL RENTING FROM THE SAME 


~ JNVENTORY! 


AVIS RENT-A-CAR 
IN THE BOSTON AREA 
Was sold this summer to the Avis parent for a 
reported $15 to $20 million. Have your bro- 
ker confirm it. Ever heard of a dealership sell- 
ing for 1/10th of that amount? 


WALL ST. JOURNAL REPORTS 
International Franchise Association reports 
out of 26,885 FRANCHISES only 175 FAILED. 
That’s 1 out of 6,500. However 80% of all 
NON-FRANCHISED small businesses failed. 


UNITED STATES DEPT. OF 
COMMERCE SAYS: 
Franchising IN THE U.S. IS GROWING into a 
DYNAMIC MATURE BUSINESS, ACCEPTED 
and RESPECTED by the PUBLIC and ALL 

LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT! 


“Se AIRPORT LOCATIONS AVAILABLE 
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Because of a recent corporate decision of 
which, one was insufficient manpower to op- 
efate airports, we have prime, major airports 
now available. On terminal locations not re- 
quired. Money-back guarantee does not 


apply. 


G.M.A.C. V.P. FELTON PREDICTS 
In $ yrs. 40%! Yes 40% of all N/Cars will be 
sold to RENT-A-CAR COMPANIES, leasing/ 
fleet. It means you'll sell 50% less N/Cars, 
trade 50% less U/Cars. Can you survive with 
50% less sales? 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE SAID: 
U.S. N/CAR SALES have reached FULL MATU- 
RITY. First time buyers expected to FLATTEN 
OUT and ZERO to LITTLE GROWTH in cars 


per household. 


BUSINESS WEEK SAYS: 
“The big RENT-A-CAR GROWTH will be in 
the LOCAL MARKETS, A HUGE MARKET 
FOR DEALERS!” 


TS ARE PREDICTING 
RENT-A-CAR WILL DOUBLE 
In 10 yrs. N/CAR prices have tripled. If price 
increase continues as I believe they will, in 5 
to 10 yrs, the average N/CAR will sell for $15 
to $20,000. Citation increased 37%. Dun & 
Bradstreet says today’s average income per 
capita is $6,700. Please tell me how the aver- 
age family can afford a N/CAR. 


ECONO-CAR 
RENT-A-CAR/TRUCK 


CALL 617-723-4014 


ECONO-CAR PRESIDENT 
RESIGNS FOR FRANCHISE 


Ronald Joseph, Pres. of Butler Industries 
since 1973. Salary/benefits peak yrs. close to 
$200,000. Mr. Joseph said, “As President of 
Econo-Car for 90 days, knowledge of an in- 
depth research of the auto industry’s future, 
aware of profits by professionals, knowing 
Econo Rent-a-car's plans and future growth, I 
decided Econo Rent-a-car is my future!” 


HERE ARE MORE OF YOUR 
RENTAL CUSTOMERS 
Municipalities, more people are moving 
themselves, cash/carry customers, sports 
leagues, hospitals, convention centers, orga- 
nizations, schools, colleges, hotels, home of- 
fice visiting field reps. and group travelers. 
Just about every business in your area will 
rent a car, cargo van or truck. Even Taylor 

Rental rents. | could go on and on! 


YOU HAVE RENTAL CUSTOMER 

DAILY VISITS 
Service Customers, suppliers, jobbers, busi- 
ness associates, club members, bodyshop 
and stolen car customers. YOUR LOST IN- 
COME are all probably renting from Hertz/ 
Avis. Major Ins, Co.’s pay for 30 day rentals. 
Does the truck-down customer CLOSE OR 
RENT? 


ECONO RENT-A-CAR 
MANUFACTURES U/CARS 

Not quite, but Econo-Car gives you A NEW 
SOURCE OF U/CARS. Plan your rental fleet 
with retail in mind. We allow 1-2 yr. old low 
mileage rentals. The cost saves you thou- 
sands and puts your dead inventory to work 
now. INCOME WHEN YOU RENT IT, IN- 
COME WHEN YOU SELL IT. 

WANT A DOMESTIC DUAL WITH 
TOYOTA, DATSUN, MAZDA OR VW 
All in one location without additional over- 
head, I believe Econo-Car is BETTER THAN 
DUALING. Like Hertz/Avis you get the HOT 
SELLERS, JAPANESE OR DOMESTIC, your 
make of competitor's. You can get a hot 
seller for fleet but not for the $1000 retail 
deal. Makes a lot of sense. Beat them at their 
own game. Ford's recent 81 Fairmont Rent-A- 
Car price was $500 BELOW INVOICE. 
Chrysler's 81 LeBaron Rent-A-Car price was 

$750 BELOW INVOICE. 

RENT-A-CAR’S BIGGEST PROBLEM 
INSURANCE COSTS. Econo Rent-A-Car 
solves it for you. For $37 per month, per 
unit, including co. cars, van's, light duty 
trucks and regardless of past losses, city or 
location. You get the best collision/liab. ins., 
most popular coverage BY 1 OF THE 
LARGEST BROKERS IN THE WORLD, EX- 
CLUSIVE FOR ECONO-CAR. Parts/labor at 


retail. 
ECONO-CAR’S 
SPECIAL DEALER FRANCHISE 

YOU NEED US! WE NEED YOU! Fee is 25% 
down, balance up to 36 months at no inter- 
est. Franchise fee is based on population and 
your dedication to Econo-Car. If you can’t 
give it your best efforts, you can’t pay us 
enough money for a franchise. 


3 MONTH MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

FOR DEALERS 
We'll repurchase AT FULL PRICE EVERY- 
THING WE SOLD YOU PLUS YOUR FRAN- 
CHISE FEE PAYMENTS. IT MAKES YOU 
MONEY, HAS A GOOD FUTURE, OR IT’S NO 
DEAL. YOU PAY FOR DELIVERY EXPENSES 
ONLY. 


ECONO RENT-A-CAR INSISTS 

YOU START SMALL 
Starting bigger than your market or ca- 
pabilities is a sure way to fail. GROW AS 
YOUR DEMAND GROWS. We periodically 
monitor your rental rates and may suggest 
increases. We suggest what to sell, when to 
sell, what to buy, when to buy and we use 
N.A.D.A. guidelines for inventory and 
utilization. 


2 TOLL FREE RESERVATION 
CENTERS WORKING FOR YOU 
Open 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, night 
and day. IN OMAHA, TOLL FREE 
1-800-228-1000, IN CANADA, TOLL FREE 
1-800-268-2338. We accept for you reserva- 
tions from airlines, tourist agencies, hotels, 
corporate accounts, government employees 
and vacation and pleasure travelers. Depend- 
ing on your location, it can be a big money. 


ECONO RENT-A-CAR’S EXTENDED 
WARRANTY PROGRAM 
Absolutely | of the best most comprehensive 
in the industry. We guarantee a new car against 
all mechanical defects including all electrical 
items, brakes and towing for 5 years or 60,000 
miles, whichever occurs first, for $145 only 
($25 deductible per occurrence), and it’s 
transferable. U/Car’s are guaranteed for major 
mechanical breakdown including electrical 
items and brakes for $125 per year (again $25 
deductible per occurrence ). Parts and labor 

are paid at retail. 
Our motto is: “Investigate before you invest.” 
We can not assure you or infer that you'll be 
profitable. You can lose or make it big. Busi- 
ness is a gamble. 


ANOTHER REASON FORA 
$5 BILLION RENT-A-CAR GROWTH 

Interest rates at all time highs, operating ex- 
penses increased from 10¢ to 43¢ a mile. 
Customers panicked in down size buying. 
Mini's are good commuters, BUT NOT FOR 
FAMILY TRAVEL/LUGGAGE NOR FOR 
TURNPIKE TRAVEL. Lou Harris’ latest poll in- 
dicates a 48% AWARENESS OF INCREASED 
DEATH RATE IN MINI-COMPACTS., 


I BELIEVE RENT-A-CAR 
WILL BECOME A WAY OF LIFE 

Customers will rent for turnpike travel, fam- 
ily travel, rent for vacations, holidays, skiing, 
camping, weekends, THEY'LL RENT FOR 
THE OCCASION. What will they rent? Many 
of your dead inventory. Standard family mod- 
els, wagons, passenger vans and big luxury 
models do have rental demand. So put your 
dead inventory to work now making money. 


WE'LL COLLECT 
UNEMPLOYMENT TOGETHER 
MY LIFE’S SAVING/FUTURE DEPENDS ON 
ECONO RENT-A-CAR’S SUCCESS! I’m not 
noted to take chances. If you think you're 
taking a chance, look at what I have to lose. 


Oellin 


Yourself’ 


Joe Girard 


Close, But No Deal 


don’t know how many times 
people have come up to me 
and asked, “Why did so many 
people buy so many cars from you, 
Joe?” 

I always give it to them straight. 
“People don’t buy cars, they buy 
people.” 

People never bought a car from 
me. They bought me. 

I never sold a set of wheels. I sold 
me. 

It’s when a car salesman loses 
sight of the fact that people buy 
people, that he’s in trouble—deep 
trouble. 

And nowhere is that truth more 
evident than right in the closing 
room. 

I'm talking about when you 
know the customer is satisfied 
with the way you handled his 
trade. 

When you know he or she is set 
on the model, the color, the trim. 

When you’ve totaled up all the 
options to the basic package. 

When you think you’ve got the 
deal cinched. 

Then, how many of you have ex- 
perienced this? The deal goes out 
the window. Zippo! 

Nine times out of ten, what re- 
ally happened is, you forgot what 
you were actually selling: You. 

Let me share with you a letter I 
received a few weeks ago. 

Dear Joe: Will the world’s 
greatest salesman take a few mo- 


ments to listen to the world’s worst? 
By actual count these past six 
months, my lost deal ratio to the 
sales ’'ve made have been three to 
one. 


‘“‘The deal’s 
‘cinched,’ then it’s out 


the window... ”’ 


By lost sales, I don’t mean show- 
room contacts who turn out to be 
“be-backs.” No, Joe, I mean sales I 
thought I had locked up in the 
closing room. You know, I’m ready 
to give them my Cross ballpoint pen 
to sign the order. 

Everything seems set. Like last 
week, the customer liked the deal. I 
sold the car from roof to tires like it 
was the Statue of Liberty. Man, I lit 
up the torch. Dressed it with extras. 
Sold the warranty. Sold _ the 
dealership. Sold the service de- 
partment. Then you know what 
happened? 

The customer reached for his hat 
instead of my pen. Said he wanted 
to think it over. So far as I know, 
he’s still thinking. Joe, what's 
wrong with my salesmanship? 

B. M. W., Boise, Idaho. 

The writer really spells out the 
problem. But like the old saying, 


25 can’t see the forest for the 
trees,” he couldn’t see the problem 
beeause he was the problem. 

He had forgotten to sell himself. 
In his own words, he sold the car 
from roof to tires. He sold the op- 
tions and extras. He sold the war- 
ranty, the dealership and its repu- 
tation for good service. In the.end, 
he sold nothing. He had forgotten 
to sell himself. 

Let me share what I wrote back 
to that fellow from Boise. 

Dear B. M. W.: First off, get rid of 
your negative thinking. You are 
not the world’s worst salesman. 
You are number one, and don't 
forget it. You see, if you don’t think 
of yourself that way, you can never 
sell yourself successfully. And, 
selling yourself is the name of the 
game. 

When you sell yourself, really 
sell you, the cars you’re selling will 
go right along for the ride. Believe 
me, it works. So, how do you do it? 

Put yourself in the sale. Per- 
sonalize the car by telling the cus- 
tomer how much pleasure you get 
from driving it. Or, if it’s a sports 
model, you've got to be a 
sportsman. Warranty? It’s a piece 
of paper. I make myself the war- 
ranty. And, I never ever said “J 
stand behind the car.” I said, “J 
stand in front of the car.” That 
way, they bought me. 

Don’t sell the dealership; that’s 
only a building. To the customer, 

(Continued on page 107) 
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These columns are prepared by Joe Girard, named the world’s greatest salesman 12 times by the Guinness Book of World Records, and syndicated through Allied 
Press International. If YOU have a question, if you need advice on selling yourself, write to Joe, P.O. Box 358, East Detroit, MI, 48021. 
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THE UNIQUE 
TRAILER/TRUNK 
THAT PUTS MOST 
OF YOUR SPECIAL 
TRAVEL NEEDS 
BEHIND YOU 


oD en 


AT +595, SPARE TRUNK" TRAILER IS 
THE LOGICAL ADD-ON SALE TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SMALL CAR GROSS PROFIT. 


In this era of high gasoline prices, more and more with an intemal canying capacity of 700 Ibs. and an 
American families find owning a fuel-efficientcompact additional 125 lbs. onan accessory top rack. The design 
car necessary to meet their day-to-day transportation —_is aerodynamic to keep wind resistance ata minimum, 
needs. But there are certain times when there isaneed SPARE TRUNK can be seen at booth #1032 at the NADA 


for greater trunk capacity. wean e For further information contact 

SPARE TRUNK’S WEIGHT AND DESIGN SPARE TRUNK CORPORATION 
WERE PLANNED FOR FUEL EFFICIENCY 29600 NORTHWESTERN HIGHWAY 
its remarkably lightweight—only 185 pounds. The lug- SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN 48034 
gage compartment is made of durable ABS plastic (343) 353-4342 


“Suggested retail price 


IT'S THERE WHEN NEEDED...THEN EASILY STORED IN 30 SECONDS 


Quick release hinge for lid removal 


Workshops 


Speakers: John Downes 

Lease One Corp 

Maury Wilkins 

Hoffman Green Leasing, Inc 

Jule Herford 

NADA 20 Groups 

Downes Wilkins 

Herford 

LIFO: Aimed at the dealer already 


Update for the 
Experienced LIFO 
Dealer 


familiar with LIFO basics; 
technical and advanced 
information will be presented 


Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 212B; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 212B 


: 
DeF ilipps 


The early warning signs of attitude 


Speaker: Willard DeF ilipps 
CPA 
wr 7 
"1 1 
tb. 
Managers: 


Developing Creative 
Managers in Your 
Dealership 


Speaker: 


fatigue and self-motivation 
techniques to eliminate attitude 
problems will be featured 


Sunday, 9-00 . 4:15, Room 211: 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 211; 


Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 211; 
Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 211 


Art Niemann 
Art Niemann & Co 


Niemann 
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NADA Dealer 
Candidate 
Academy: 
Building 


Professional Dealers 


Speakers: 


NADA Estate 
Planning I: 


Purpose and Goal of 
Estate Planning 


NADA Estate 
Planning II: 
Conserving and 
Transferring Your 
Estate 


NADA Estate 
Planning III: 


Financial Planning 
and Tax 
Considerations 


Speaker: 


The management philosophy and 
purpose behind this dealer 
successor program is explained by 
the Program Administrator, a 
Program Candidate and a 
Sponsoring Dealer. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 214B; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 214B; 
Tuesday, 10:30- 11:45, Room 2148 


Bonnie Quantrell 

Quantrell Cadillac, Inc 

Curtis Carter 

Curt Carter Ford 

John Clancey 

NADA Dealer Candidate Academy 


& 


Ks 


Carter 


Clancey 

The difference between financiq) 
planning and tax planning, &8 wel) 
as the purpose and goal of estate 
planning will be discussed 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 212 


The focus will be on wills, passim. 
the life insurance estate to the 
heirs, the new marital deduction 
law, and life income for spouse. 


Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room ype» 


Family continuity and tax shelte.. 
will be highlighted. Participang. 
will work through an estate 
planning exercise. 


Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 2) 95 


Paul West 
NADA Estate Planning 
Department 


< 


a ‘ 


on &" \ 
\ \ West 
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Workshops 


NADA Sales 
Trak: 


The Route to Better 
Sales Performance 


An NADA consultant will explain a 
management program that 
concentrates on controlling floor 
traffic, increasing closing ratios, 
and improving salesmen’s use of 
time. 


Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 216A; 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 216A; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 216A; 
Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
216A 


Speakers: Tim Southwick 

Toyota of Berkeley 

Steve Wancik 

NADA Sales Trak 

Southwick Wancik 
NADA AnNADA consultant will discuss a 
S ice system that inventories labor 

ervic hours, increases labor sales and 

Sy stems: reduces expenses through time 
A Service controls. 


Department Profit 
Strategy 


Speaker: 


NADA 20 
Groups: 


Dealership Profit 
Centering 


Speakers: 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 216A; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
216A; Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 
216A 


Robert Frawley 
NADA Service Systems 


Frawley 


Speakers will look at the 20 Groups 
Program, emphasizing the 
composite, a management tool that 
profit-centers each department, 
allocating administrative and 
unapplied expenses to the 
department that incurs the cost. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 216C; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
216C; Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 
216C, Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, 
Room 216C 


Bud Betz 

Uncle Bud’s 
Chev.-Pont.-Olds-Mazda, Co. 
Doug Livy 

NADA 20 Groups 


Parts: 
Inventory Control 


Speaker: 


Betz Livy 


A parts management expert 
discusses manual and 
computerized parts inventory 
basics and parts department 
controls. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 206: 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 206: 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 206, 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 206 


Mike Nicholes 
Mike Nicholes, Inc. 


Nicholes 


Productivity: 
Employee 
Measurement and 
Improvement 


Speakers: 


Exploration of employees 
productivity—setting the goal, 
measuring employee performance 
and motivating for 
improvement—is the focus. 


Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 217A; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
217A; Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, 
Room 217A 


Brian Barr 

Brian Barr Cadillac Corp. 
Robert Young 

NADA 20 Groups 


Barr Young 


rn a 


Regulation: 


The Impact On the 
Dealer 


Pending and promulgated federal 
regulations, including dealer 
certification and hazardous waste 
restrictions, will be reviewed. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 208; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 208; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 208; 
Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 208 
—— 
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Workshops 


Speaker: Robert Wade 
NADA Legal Group 
Speakers: 
* Wade 
Sales: Advertising strategies will be 
Advanta presented by a metro dealer and a 
Strategies for Tee successful advertising firm. 
Dealers Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 217A; 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 202; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 202: 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 202 
i aie Taxes: 
Speakers: sameere Vormier Tax Management 
i Sbpahaaat Sample, Inc. eat ence 
John Lance Ford 
Speaker: 
Cormier Lance 
Sales: Advertising strategies will be 
Advertising presented by a non-metro dealer 


and a successful advertising firm. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 202: 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 217A; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 217A; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 217A 
H. Lee Galles III 

Competitive Edge 

Lloyd McKee 

Lloyd McKee Motors, Inc. 


Strategies for 
Non-Metro Dealers 


Theft: 


The Anatomy of a 
Dealership Sting 


Speakers: 


McKee 


Galles 
ee 


Service: Speakers will suggest ways to 
Selling Dealership increase your service business, and 
Sui will discuss service menus and 


vehicle maintenance follow-up 
programs. 
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Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room as 19 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 2 =A 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 21 6B 
Tuesday, 10:30- 11:45, Room 2 


Joe Francis 
Tanforan Dodge 
William Dean 


NADA 20 Groups 


“That 
" ta, 


Francis Dean 


Legal ways to reduce your tax i188 
burden will be presented, as Thor 
in-depth information on the 
Power Tool Case. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room aye: 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 2 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Roo 
214C; Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, : 
214C 


Ken Silverberg 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 


Warning signs and pro 
stop vehicle theft as well : will be 
tools, and equipment theft 
discussed. 


B; 
Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room os 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Ro? 
212B; Monday, 1:30 - 2:49, "2 oom 
212B; Tuesday, 9:00 - 10:19 
212B 


Robert Reichert 


Kenwood Lincoln-Mercury e 
Bill Ellis 


National Sales Audit cas 


ke? 


Reichert Ellis 
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his past year has been a 

dismal one for the truck in- 

dustry. The nation’s un- 
employment rate stayed at 7 per- 
cent much of 1980. The prime 
interest rate hovers at 20 percent, 
and truck sales are down a 
staggering 40 percent. Fortu- 
nately, many people believe the 
worst is behind us. Recovery is 
coming, although much slower 
than many of us would like. 

As we look forward to 1981, it 
becomes evident that we should 
take stock of what we have and 
what will be needed to maintain 
the truck dealership. I believe the 
key element for truck dealer sur- 
vival this year will be people. 
Employees will be the key to suc- 
cess for 1981 and for the rest of the 
decade as well. 

Dealers have recently been re- 
viewing cash flow, internal 
policies and the like pretty in- 
tently, and truck retailers should 
just as carefully note their 
employees have reacted to the 
stresses and demands of the time. 
Many truck dealers I have talked 
to have kept themselves locked in 
their offices, frantically pouring 
over the financial statements, 
looking for ways to cut expenses. 
To them and all others I say, take 
time out to talk to your employees. 

I’m not talking about the daily 
five-minute walk-through to see 
who is on the job or who isn’t. What 


This column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by Patrick R. Close, director of NADA’s American Truck Dealers Division. Al 


Pat Close 


I mean is perhaps targeting each 
department once a week for a 15- 
or 30-minute visit . . . and talk 
not just to the department man- 
ager, but to all employees. Take 
some time to get acquainted with 
the people and their jobs. It doesn’t 
require becoming familiar with 
every detail, but it does necessi- 
tate a little homework. 


‘Target each department 
once a week for a 15 or 


30-minute visit.’’ 


I suggest a quick review of at- 
tendance records, manager ap- 
praisals and_ special com- 
mendations prior to the visit. The 
truck dealer can then single out 
exceptional performance and out- 
standing efforts on his visit. 
Employees do seek recognition 
and appreciation for a job well 
done. Remember: pay is not the 
only employee reward. It helps to 
say,“Thank you.” 

It is important that your 
employees feel like a part of the 
business rather than “excess bag- 
gage.” People sell products. If your 


addressed to: Pat Close, director ATD, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 


employees talk “my line is the 
best,” you will make more head- 
way than by knocking the compe- 
tition. If your people are sold, they 
will sell the product! 

A truck dealer should have con- 
fidence that his employees ade- 
quately express his own pride in 
his product. To be certain they do, 
have a friend approach your parts, 
sales or service personnel. Then, 
ask him if he was_ treated 
courteously. Were his questions 
answered correctly? Did the 
employees know their product? 
Was he directed to the proper peo- 
ple? Would he come back to the 
dealership again? 

Recently, a truck dealer was 
rudely awakened as to how nega- 
tively his dealership’s image came 
across on the telephone when he 
called from an airport. The recep- 
tionist not only treated him dis- 
courteously, she cut him off! If you 
were to call your office, would you 
be happy with the way you were 
handled? 

Too often during hectic times, 
we neglect the people who make 
the business go. Don’t allow a gap 
to grow between your employees 
and dealership management. 
Periodic recognition, employee 
meetings, and occassional reviews 
of employees in the work situation 
can help you maintain a successful 
dealership. Remember: a reputa- 
tion is built on people. 


linquiries should be 
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It mo be lonely at the too 
, but it’s worth | it, 


WITH TEFLON: 


A Paint Protection System 
Far Above Any Other. 


NADA BOOTH 1000 


THE TOP OF THE LINE 
PAINT SEALANT 


For more information (8OO) 245-4828 © In Pennsylvania (800) 472- -2775 
sT° TOTAL SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY * TST © 1980 * TWX #7IO 667 485) 


teflon” fluorocarbon resin, Registered Trademork of E. |, DuPont de Nemours Coa. 


— i——_« 


Workshops 


Trucks: 


Are Heavy-Duty 
Trucks for You? 


The experiences of a former new car 
dealer who became a heavy-duty 
truck dealer. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 216B; 
Monday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 216B 


Speaker: Roland Faricy 
Faricy Truck & Equipment Co. 
Faricy 
Used Experts explain how to make that 
Vehicles: often neglected used vehicle 


Appraising, 
Reconditioning and 
Selling 


Speakers: 


department into an efficient profit 
center. 


Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 212D; 
Monday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 212D; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 212D; 
Tuesday, 10:30 - 11:45, Room 
212D 


K. Vinje DaAl, Jr. 
Dahl Ford Davenport 
Dennis Kuhn 
Consultant 

Harry Lawrence 


NADA Used Car Guide Co. 


Lawrence 
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Utilities: 
Maximizing Your 
Heat and Light 
Dollars 


Reduce your utility costs through 
conservation and better use of your 
energy resources. 


Sunday, 1:30 - 2:45, Room 207; 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 207 


Speakers: Walter Henry 
X Energy 
Jerry Duane 
U.S. Department of Energy 
Henry Duane 
Women: Women are good for business—as 


Working Effectively 
in Dealerships 


Speakers: 


customers, and as dealership staff 
in technical, sales or management 
positions. 


Sunday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 214A; 
Monday, 9:00 - 10:15, Room 214C; 
Monday, 3:00 - 4:15, Room 214C 


Sue Seidman 

Dealer Management Association 
Jane Fox 

Fox Chevrolet 
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IF READING ABOUT 
ADDING TO 


YOUR NET PROFIT 


IS INTERESTING, 
YOU WON'T BE ABLE 


TO PUT THIS AD DOWN. 


(A novel approach to Dealer Service Contracts 
by Lloyd Andersen & Company, Inc.) 


ome 2800 Dealers find our 


x B “¢; kind of underwriting very good 
eES4: reading. Especially around 
>=): the bottom line. Here’s why: 

se ser s+ Initial cash flow is generated 


os immediately ... bankable proof 
that you do, indeed, profit through par- 
ticipation with us. It’s a unique plan that 
not only covers you profit-wise, (and, 
right now), it also provides full insurance 
coverage. 

Also included is our Profit- 
Proven Follow-Up System, which brings 
your buyer back to you for all their auto 
needs with custom personalized mailings 
from your dealership ... extremely high 
quality, compelling materials mailed first 
class from your address, and proven to 
get results. 

We’re fully insured and under- 
written by RLI Insurance Co. Peoria, 
Ill., a company with a Best’s A+ rating. 
That’s a plus that puts everyone's mind 
at ease. 


(816) 561-8989 


On top of all that, you’re pro- 
tected against implied liability, and our 
loss-payee endorsement to banks and 
institutions protects their monies, and 
satisfies their obligations under the 
Holder-in-Due-Course Doctrine. 


You'll get monthly print-outs 
detailing your Deductible Account ... 
and refunds remitted on each contract. 
Tangible profit, quickly. 


Add to that, profit-producers 
like cash-flow consulting, Credit Life 
Insurance, Accident & Health Insurance 

. even a line of finish sealants and 
interior protectors ... well, it all com- 
bines to make your bottom line fascinat- 
ing reading. 


Make yourself comfortable in 
Booth 803, and we'll supply you with 
some interesting reading you won’t be 
able to put down. 2800 Dealers tell us 
we're a bestseller. 


Cf) 


Lioyd Andersen & Company,inc. 
3100 Broadway, Suite 509, Kansas City, Missouri 64111 


(800) 821-2788 


BLOCK | 


ZE Car Market Price Trends 


Oo ne subject the auto auction 
industry continually tries 


to emphasize to its dealers is recon- 
ditioning and how it can enhance 
profits. Ifa car is packaged in an ap- 
pealing and attractive manner, it 
will attract customers. The “packaging” aspect of 
merchandising begins at the manufacturing level, of 
course, when a car is first conceived and designed. 
Right alongside the engineers in the early stages are 
the product marketing, product improvement, and 
public relations people. 

In the early ’60s, this marketing concept was car- 
ried over to the manufacturers’ used car resale de- 
partments, as the manufacturers got into their buy- 
back programs and, consequently, into large num- 
bers of vehicles that posed'disposal problems. They 
began to turn to the auto auction as an outlet, and 
they saw early the value in reconditioning their used 
cars, so that the vehicles would be more desirable to 
their dealer body and to the used car industry as a 
whole. 

Chrysler Corp. was the first of the car manufactur- 
ers to require large-volume reconditioning. Since the 
auto auction industry at tha time had little or no 
nefen capacity, Chrysler contracted for and helped es- 
tablish three major recon centers. 

Hatfield Recon Center was one of those. It is tucked 
away in arural section of Pennsylvania, yet it is close 
to the major metropolitan areas of the northeast. 
Morten Gallub, president of Hatfield, saw his opera- 
tion recondition more than 15,000 cars and trucks in 
1980. “As Chrysler has withdrawn from the leasing 
and buy-back programs,” he recently told us, “Hat- 
field is now servicing all makes of cars, and more leas- 
ing companies are turning to us to utilize our exper- 
tise and outstanding reconditioning facilities.” 

In the auction industry, the auction came first, and 
recon, second. But in the case of Hatfield, the reverse 


George Basel 
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is true. The Hatfield Auto Auction was not born until 
1976, 11 years after its parent division. Phil Shupe, 
Jr., the auction manager at Hatfield, feels his plant is 
one of the newer, more modern facilities on the mid- 
dle Atlantic seaboard and he says this spring the 
facilities will be expanded with the addition of four 
lanes, a new cafeteria and more offices. And the new 
facilities will be supported by anew IBM 34 computer 
system. 

Shupe can see that, as the result of the economy, 
there is a growing scarcity of good used cars, and he 
believes the lease and fleet companies hold the key to 
the future for the auction and used car industries. 
They may have as many as 100,000 cars or more 
which can be put back into the used car system in any 
given region. 

As new car sales fall off, the value of reconditioned 
used cars increases. The auction owners and manag- 
ers throughout the country have come to realize this 
fact, and most now can boast modern reconditioning 
facilities that service well the demands of their cus- 
tomers, whether those customers be individual 
dealers or large lease and fleet companies or even 
manufacturers. Auto auctions in the past were ac- 
customed to experiencing peaks and valleys, but now 
they enjoy more consistency in consignment and 
sales. They are no longer considered a dumping 
ground for bad cars. 

Therefore, the name of the game in ’81 is recondi- 
tioning for quick sales and good profits. 

RS 
Short Notes: 

The Western and Eastern Auto Auction Associa- 
tions will combine to hold their annual winter con- 
vention February 19, 20, and 21, at the Sheraton- 
Scottsdale Inn, Scottsdale, Az. The Board of Directors 
and committees of the National Auto Auction Associ- 
ation will hold their annual mid-year meetings at the 
same time and location. fE 


re 
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FLINT AUTO AUCTION 


YOUR STRONGEST COMPETITOR ALTER 


‘i 


SV 


oN 


HEP ny) ae 


FOUR LANES 1. Most successful dealers attend the “Flint Auto Auction” 


because ‘’More Profits’ are realized by competitive bidding. 
hop -/00 2. Our years of experience enable you to buy and sell 
~ with complete confidence. 


CARS AUCTIONED 3. Buyers can select from 600 or more fine cars every week. 
FVERY WE E K 4. Both buyers and sellers are assured of fair dealings. 


Fr 5. Highly trained personnel to give you fast service. 
Sale Every Wednes my 6. Modern facilities — friendly atmosphere. 
11:00 a.m. 7. Auction designed for maximum efficiency by four lane operation. 


8. Hard surface parking yard to keep your consignment clean. 
9. Rejects are carefully checked by skilled mechanics. 


10. No partiality shown to anyone. 


OUR 28TH YEAR 


© Buy and Sell with © Guaranteed Titles 
Complete confidence = Auction Checks 


© Truck fleet for Quick = your Market Birthplace 
Pick-up and Delivery 


Mac McCollum & Jim Williams 


FLINT AUTO AUCTION, INC. 


3711 WESTERN RD., FLINT, MICHIGAN 48506 PHONE te 736-2700 
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For Greater Profits 


WIRTEIRIE IDO 
YOU TMUIRIN ? 


GViBN 


Easy Accessibility 
35 minutes 
from Downtown Philadelphia 


Complete Reconditioning Facility 
Specializing in 

Fleet @ Lease @ Daily Rental 
e@ SYRACUSE 
Low Cost Transportation 


BOSTON 
Fast 2 Lane Selling ? 


ALBANY 
3 


Sale Day 


e, 
Tuesday 11:00 PROVIDENCE 


om 
Ly ~ NEW HAVEN 


Z 


Tz 
fn e 
TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


t 
NEW YORK CITY 


To 
. Hatfield 
Auto Auction 


» Route 309 Box 309 
NORFOLK Hatfield, PA 19440 
(215) 822-1935 


WASHINGTON D. 


RICHMOND 


MEMBER OF NATIONAL AUTO AUCTION ASSOC., INC., EASTERN AUTO AUCTION ASSOC., INC., AFLA & NIADA 


hand 
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AUCTION 
CLASSIFIED 


Arizona 


SOUTHWEST AUTO AUC- 
TIONS. Lease and fleet accounts 
welcome. Member NAAA AND 
NAFA. 3420 South 48th Street, 
Phoenix. Tel. (602) 894-2211. 


Connecticut 


SOUTHERN 


AUTO AUCTION 


RT. 5, WAREHOUSE PT., CT. 
There's an Auction Every 
Wednesday at Southern 
Larry Tribble & Bob August 

203-623-2617 


Michigan 


GRAND RAPIDS AUTO AUC- 
TIONS. David Hawkins V.P. 
Lease and fleet. Member NAAA 
and Auto Auction Insurance. 2380 
Port Sheldon Rd., Jenison, MI 
49428 (616) 669-1050. Tuesday 12 
Noon. 


APTCO AUTO AUCTION 
20911 Gladwin. Taylor. Mich 48180 
Licensed car Dealers 


SALE EVERY TUESDAY 
12 NOON 


Factory Front Line Units 
Lease and Rental! Units. For 
Information. Hotel reser- 
vations, numbers 


CALL AREA 313 285-7300 


IADOZ 


WEDNESDAY 
11:AM 


3 Rings @ Large Consignment 
22 Acres Fenced Blacktop 
Full Service @ Arrange Pick-up 
Anywhere 


Fleet & Lease Accounts Welcome 
Minneapolis Auto Auction 
1125 Nathan Ln. No. 
Minneapolis, MN 55441 


612/546-2403 
We Cannot Spell S ccess 
Without u! 


enterprise 


~~ system 
at work... 


visit a nearby 


NAAA 


member auction 


National Auto 
Auction Association 
member auctions 
handle over 3,000,000 cars and 
trucks a year. They help you 
buy and sell profitably. They 
help you balance inventories. 
Auction members provide 
multiple services, too, like 
transporting cars, washing, cleaning, and repairing 
them. And, our auctions help establish real market 
values for automobiles across the nation. This is free 
enterprise at work. It is private enterprise at its best. 
Both buyers and sellers at our auctions profit through 
regular visits...where ethical standards and practices by 
our members are unexcelled. 

Isn’t it great to know an Association like NAAA is 
working for you? Where else, but in America? 


For additional information and name of your nearest 
member auctions, phone or write: 
Bernard Hart, Executive Secretary 


5701 RUSSELL DRIVE 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA (402)464-2170 Convention Booth # 220 
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AUCTION 
CLASSIFIED 


Texas 


AMARILLO AUTO AUCTIONS. 
Lease & fleet specialists for 33 
years. Write or call Dale or Friday, 
3208 E. 10th Ave., Amarillo, TX 
79104. Tel. (806) 372-2206. 


BIG H AUTO AUCTION. A 
Dealers Auction. Fleet lease and 
factory sale every Tuesday 
11:30 a.m. 701 North Shephard 
Dr. Houston, TX 77007. Tele: 
713-869-0164. 


DALLAS AUTO AUCTION. 
Dealers only. Fleet and leasing. 
Ford Motor Co. factory sales. 
Location: 4226 E. Main, Grand 
Prairie, TX 75050 (214) 264- 
2344. Pick up available. 


THE MARKETPLACE PATRONIZED 


BY MORE FRANCHISED DEALERS 
Gol" Red” Oak 


SALE EVERY THURSDAY 
10:00 A.M. 
Airport Service 


Atlanta Auto Auction 


4900 Buffington Rd., Red Oak, Ga. 30272 + (404) 762-9211 


New York 


NORTHWAY EXCHANGE INC 
DEALERS’ AUTO AUCTION 
Route 146, P.O. Box 440 
Clifton Park, N.Y. 12065 
heTNG 


F (518) 371-7500 (a /@\ SS 
Bo 
@ G2» 
SALE EVERY THURSDAY 11:30 A.M. 


‘*Our Service Does Not Cost - It Pays’’ 


N. Carolina 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARNTOBE ¢ 
AN 
AUCTIONEER 


AMERICA’S TOP QUALITY 
AUCTION SCHOOL. WRITE OR 
CALL FOR FREE CATALOG. AP- 
PROVED FOR V.A. TRAINING. 
— SINCE 1962 — 
MENDENHALL SCHOOL OF 
AUCTIONEERING 
P.O. BOX 7344 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 27264 
(919) 887-1165 


MANHEIM AUCTIONS 
BOOTH 820—1981 NADA SHOW 


Come to where America’s smartest dealers get proven, 
professional solutions to their inventory problems. You'll 
find that The Manheim Way is worlds away from other 
auction systems... . thanks to our more than 36 years of 


experience. 


And be sure to play “On The Ball,” our game of fun and 
prizes. Be sure to stop by and learn how you can be a 
winner with Manheim. We’ll be looking for you! 


SEE YOU IN L.A. 


MANHEIM auctions, P.O. BOX 4667, LANCASTER, PA 17604 
* Auto Augtions at Manheim, PA - (N.A.D.E.) Bordentown, NJ 
+ (Butler) Gibsonia, PA + High Point, NC + Kansas City, MO 
* Fresno, CA + (Metro) Milwaukee, WI + (Atlanta) Red Oak, GA 
+ Lakeland, FL + Orlando, FL.» Fredericksburg, VA - (C.A.D.E.) 
Anaheim, CA 
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(Rec Vee from page 6) 


hope it would help drive my point 
home. “No, Bill,” I went on, “not if 
you remember the key to all sell- 
ing. If there is one situation that 
will never change in this topsy- 
turvy world we live in, it’s that all 
the folks you see driving around in 
RV’s today were ‘just looking’ in 
the beginning. . .” 
xn 


The RV market of the im- 
mediate future and beyond could 
be quite different than what we've 
traditionally pictured that market 
to be up ‘til now. In years past, 
buyers were middle-age family 
oriented folks, and senior citizens, 
for the most part. In the future, 
marketing will have to be directed 
towards another rapidly growing 
group—singles. With over one- 
third of married couples today 
ending up in divorce court, and 
with the choice of many young 
people tending toward the single 
life, this market could have con- 
siderable impact on the entire 
leisure-time industry. If all indi- 
cations are correct, the potential 
RV buyer of the future will most 
likely be young, single or divorced, 
with an income that should qual- 
ify him or her to buy almost any 
type of RV he or she desires. 

Marketing men should take 
heart when looking towards the 
future. The traditional leisure- 
time market has not diminished, 
but has expanded. Those folks who 
stay together and live the “family 
lifestyle,” and the ever-growing 
number of senior citizens, will con- 
tinue to purchase recreational ve- 
hicles. It’s hard to imagine, when 
driving down the highways on al- 
most any weekend, that the po- 
tential market has barely been 


tapped. 


xn 


From all reports I’ve seen, the 
retail market has fared pretty well 
during the last bloodbath in the 
money market and during the con- 
tinued inflationary pressures. 
While more dealers bit the dust 
than we'd like to admit, values 
have remained firm. The more 
dealers I talk to, the more amazed 
I become. It’s hard to believe, but 
the majority of retailers that still 
have their doors open feel that 


another major upturn is just 
around the corner. As a matter of 
fact, those dealers that took the 
bull by the horns and really went 
to work have experienced respect- 
able profits. I must admit, I’m 
somewhat dumbfounded at their 
optimism and in the same breath 
applaud their tenacity. 
xx** 

With the election now behind us 
and a new administration taking 
the helm, the outlook is much im- 
proved, to say the least. There is no 
question that at least during “the 
honeymoon,” business will pros- 
per. If the electorate is right, bet- 
ter times are ahead. Wouldn’t it be 
nice to see interest rates and infla- 
tion start a backward march and 
sales and profits return in kind? 


fE 


(Selling Yourself from page 90) 


you are the dealership. 

Well, I went on to tell him much 
more, but I'll be content to give you 
the Reader’s Digest version. 

The first rule is to start selling 
yourself the moment you face the 
customer. Otherwise, you can lose 
the sale before it begins. 

Continue _ selling yourself 
throughout the sale. That’s what’s 
really going to cinch it. Keep your 
enthusiasm in high gear. Race 
your smile. Let your posture, your 
gestures, and your actions reflect 
that, deep inside, you know you 
are number one. 

And, never forget these two 
basic rules: 

(1) Watch your language. Pro- 
fanity has no place in a sale. Poli- 
tics and religion can lose the sale 
for you too. 

(2) If you smoke, don’t light up. 
Surgeons don’t in the operating 


room. Lawyers don’t in the 
courtroom. 
Thomas Edison, the great 


American inventor, once told a re- 
porter, “All I know, I learned from 
other people’s experience.” That’s 
true. Believe me, what I’ve 
learned, I’ve gained from the expe- 
riences of others. They are what 
built my own. 

So take it from Joe Girard. The 
way to get those customers to 
reach for your pen and sign the 
order, to really cinch the sale in 
the closing room, is to sell yourself 
all the way. The cars you sell will 
appreciate it more than they can 
ever Say. fE 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHERE THE 
NEAREST 
AUCTIONS ARE 
TO YOUR BUSINESS? 


NATIONAL 


AUTO AUCTION 


DIRECTORY 


Get the only 
complete listing 
of Auto Auctions 

covering the 
U.S. and Canada 


INCLUDES: 


Name of Owner/Manager 
Auctions by State/City 
Day/Time of Auction 
Phone Number 

Address 


Published annually by 


NADA Used Car Guide Co. 


8400 Westpark Drive 


McLean, Virginia 22102 


$2.00 


per copy 


Please enclose payment 


NATIONAL AUTO AUCTION 
DIRECTORY 


COMPANY 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP CODE QUANTITY 
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Introducing Quaker State’s exclusive 
We think it the best traffic, sales and service 


Protects new car, van and light 


truck engines till the original 
owner sells or trades. And it’ 
free. Even covers your “demos” 
sold before 6000 miles. Sign 
up for this astonishing 
program today. 


Can a motor oil help you sell new 
cars? We believe it. 

And if you don’t, watch what hap- 
pens when Quaker State turns on the 
national TV, local radio and newspaper 
steam for this one-of-a-kind Lifetime 
Lubrication Protection Program. 

You already know. This year’s crop of 
buyers aims to hold on to their new cars 
longer. So they’ll bee-line to the show- 
rooms that feature Quaker State’s long- 
distance protection. They may not change 
name-plate loyalty. But if you don’t have 
the Quaker State program, the dealer in 
the next block or town may get your 
business. 

And remember, no other motor oil 
today has any kind of written lubrication 
warranty. Absolutely none. And 
Quaker State is made from fine- 
quality Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil. 


What's covered? 


Quaker State protection begins the 
moment you prep the car with fresh oil. 
Then our limited warranty takes over where 
the manufacturer’s warranty ends. And it’s 
valid until the original owner sells or trades. 

Every oil-related engine part is cov- 
ered—there’s a list in the warranty docu- 
ment. There are certain conditions, of 
course—such as no fleets or commercially 
used vehicles. 

But the best condition of all is the 
claims procedure. If we ever get a claim 
paper from a customer, he'll be contacted 
by an independent claims agent within 24 
hours. If it’s a Quaker State lubrication fail- 
ure, and the warranty conditions have 
been fulfilled, he can write a check on the 
spot to cover the necessary repairs for your 
customer. 


Lifetime Lubrication Protection Program. 
builder that ever came down the pipeline. 


QUAKER STATE GUARANT a 
AGAINST LUBRICATION FAILURE 
LUBRICA’ 
FOR AS LONG AS YOU OWN T- 
ovels 


Q ; : 
UYaker State’s limited warranty © atno 


ery Oil protected new engine oat 5 en 
XIrq cost. Quaker State quality help ees 
Qines last. And Quaker State guaran ine 
your New car. van or light truck eng as 
ts iad lubrication failure for as 'O serv- 
> 210M it, provided your vehicle tor Oil 
be “d regularly with Quaker State MO re 
ker State’s warranty picks UP - 10 
ok manufacturer's warranty leaves you 
Stain Coverage, and for details, °° Yi, 
Participating new car dealer. puting 
C Orranty Dept, Quaker State Oil Re 
2'Poration, Oil City, Pa. 16301. OY e It. 
ldte helps cars last. we guarame 


QUAKER STATE HELPS CARS LAST 
WE GUARANTEE IT. 


1980 by Quaker state Oil Refining Corpor? 
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Sell a lifetime of service—and 
profit. 


Quaker State can also boost your shop 
absorption. Because who else can keep 
better track of Quaker State warranty oil 
changes than you. (Especially if you've got 
a Quaker State Service Coordinator on the 
premises—see below.) The customer is 
required to read that warranty before he 
signs. That's the time for a firm reminder 
about periodic changes. Sell your superior 
service. Sell a lifetime of service profit. 
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We're letting America know. 


Americans respond to genuine prod- 
uct information. So we'll blanket Prime 
Time and high-rated TV sports program- 
ming with this exciting warranty news. 
Locally, persuasive newspaper ads 

will feature your dealer signa- 
ture. And in local radio, 


Pipeline to profits. 


there'll be a toll-free 800 number to identify 
your place of business. 


America’s No.1 selling motor oil 
is your No] service company. 


If our exclusive warranty isn’t enough 
for you, check all our other services: 

Service Control Program. Trained 
Quaker State coordinators manage records 
of every car sold and serviced, mail 
reminder cards, arrange appointments, 
field complaints, handle “campaigns.” 
And dealers love the profit. Ask aboutit. 

* Metal-Gard Rustproofing. Protects for 
the life of the car with the original owner. 
The only rustproofing system that gives 
you two profits. First, when you apply it. 
Second, when we return your registration 
fee—with interest. 

* Metered Delivery. Saves you storage 
space. Reduces housekeeping and 
disposal problems. Keeps inventories 
accurate. Prevents “walk-out” oil. 

* Complete product range. We’re not 
just motor oil. We're AT fluid, superior 
gear oils, tough greases and bearing lubri- 
cants. Buy one. Buy all. 

Isn’t all this worth a call to your 
Quaker State distributor? Because now 
with our exclusive Protection Program you 

get it all from America’s No. 1 selling 
motor oil. 


Be a Winner 


at the lowest risk with 
hole-in-one 
insurance 


Promote your car dealership 
by giving away a New Cor 

at a golf tournament - and 
get lots of publicity as a 
civic Minded individual - 
with no cost except the low 
insurance premium 


Sports Achievements 
Association offers nole-in- 
one insurance and handles 
the payoff. If there’s a hole 
in-one, SAA pays promptly 
and makes auto dealers 
look great 


For exampie- 

A $6000 automobile 
prize with 1OO amateur 
golfers on a 160 yard, 
par three hole nets 
approximately a $185 
insurance premium 


For a free quote, 
call Dennis Chase 
now at 

BOO 854-3527 

IN Califomia, call 
14 957-6052 


Just give us 

@ the number of players 

@ the length of the hole 

@ the S$ value of the prize 
(we cover trios and other 
orizes. f00) 


And we'll give you a 
great reputation 


Sports Achievements 
Association 

3198 F Airport Loop Drive 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
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Showcase 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


Fuelscan automatically displays | | Thermoblade is an electrically 
the number of miles a car can go} | heated windshield wiper blade 
before refueling. The read-out | | edge and wiper assembly. It is a 
changes automatically as driving | | self-contained kit consisting of the 
efficiency and operating condi- | | heated blade refills, backers, wir- 
tions change, and is always avail- || ing harness, mounting bracket, 
able when driving. One button || in-line fuse and fuse holder and 
changes the information to Recent | | on-off switch. It is completely in- 
Miles Per Gallon and when the car | | dependent of the vehicle’s electri- 
stops, Fuelscan automatically re- cal system. Thermoblade is de- 
ports Gallons-in-Tank. Manufac- | | signed to fit most vehicles includ- 
turer: Whistler, Division of Con-|]| ing imports and light trucks. 
trolonics Corp., 410 Great Rd., Lit- | | Manufacturer: Auto Parts Mfg. 
tleton, MA 01460. Inc., 388 East Main St., Branford, 


McGard, Inc., is now producing 
high performance lug nuts that 
are guaranteed for life not to rust. 
They are individually machined 
from high quality steel in a one 
piece design. The lug nuts are 
plated with a nickel chrome pro- 
cess that insures lasting beauty. 
McGard will replace any lug nuts 
found to be defective. Manufac- 
turer: McGard, Inc. Dept. P1-3, 
852 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo, 
NY 14215. 


CT 06405. 
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A very efficient, low cost line of 
Compression tube fittings with 
an easy-to-assemble design ideal 
for connecting gasoline, grease, 
oil, water, vacuum, air and 
numerous other low pressure lines 
is available from Gould Inc. Com- 
patible with copper, aluminum, 
brass, seamless steel and tinned 
thinwall brazed steel tubing, the 
Compression fittings eliminate 
the need for such preassembly tub- 
ing preparation as flaring and sol- 
dering. The three-piece Compres- 
sion fittings are offered with brass 
bodies, nuts and sleeves, with the 
tubing size marked on the nut for 
quick size identification. Man- 
ufacturer: Gould Inc., Fluid Com- 
ponents Division, 6300 Howard 
Street, Chicago, IL 60648. 


Mini-Panel, the world’s smallest 
three gauge auto instrument 
panel, is the first of its kind. It is 
small enough to be mounted on top 
of acar’s dash without obstructing 
the driver’s view of the road. It 
monitors the car’s electrical,cool- 
ing and oil pressure systems, and 
alerts drivers to potential prob- 
lems before they can cause costly 
damage. Mini-Panel has been spe- 
cially engineered to be installed on 
virtually any American-made car. 
With adaptors, it can be installed 
on 95 percent of import cars. Ev- 
erything needed to install it is in- 
cluded in the kit. 

Manufacturer: Stewart-Warner, 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
IL 60614 


The Astra-View Sunroof has a 
removable, reflective solar cool 
glass top. Fits domestic and 
foreign cars, vans and pickups. 
Mirror-finished, tempered safety 
glass (DOT approved) helps cut 
glare and reduce inside heat. It 
has three positions: locked tightly, 
opened securely for ventilation; 
and completely removed for the 
“convertible” feeling. The ventila- 
tion position allows the vehicle, 
while locked, to remain cool. Man- 
ufacturer: Elixir Industries, 17809 
S. Broadway, Gardena, CA 90248. 
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Information and photographs of products listed in Showcase have been provided via manufacturer's press releases. A product's appearance in this column 
in no way implies endorsement by either NADA, the National Automobile Dealers Service Corp., or automotive executive magazine. 
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By reducing solar heat penetra- it back inside the vehicle. “Good _ film is available in dark smoke, 
tion, a new film called “Good Lookin’” can be used effectively | smoke, bronze and brown tints. 
Lookin’ ” lowers the strainonthe on all styles of automobiles, sta- | With a mirror finish, it is avail- 
air conditioning unit, thuscutting tion wagons, vans, trucks and _ able in silver, bronze, gold and 
fuel costs. In cold weather, the film boats, and it is the only brand smoke. Manufacturer: Madico, 64 
helps prevent heat from escaping which offers correct sizing for Industrial Parkway, Woburn, MA 
through the windows by bouncing hatchback windows. Window tint 01801. 
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A quick, easy, low cost way to pre- 
vent the theft of cars, vans and 
trucks is the Anes Model BL-100 
Bar-Lok™. It provides a secure 
lock between the steering wheel 
and the brake or clutch pedal. Just 
the sight of the bright red Bar- 
Lok™ prevents prying and dis- 
courages tampering. The locking 
mechanism is made of one piece 
case hardened steel, and comes 
with a set of 2 keys. Manufacturer: 
Anes Electronics, Inc., 4112 Del 
Rey Ave., Venice, CA 90201. 


The Waxmaster™ Orbital safe for new polymer and fi- 
Polisher has been used profes- _ berglass finishes. It is safe, dura- 
sionally on more than 3 million _ ble, easy to handle and is excep- 
cars. The orbital action of the — tionally smooth. Any one can doa 
Waxmaster not only makes wax- _ professional job the first time they 
ing avehicle fast andeasy;itnever use it. Manufacturer: Waxing 
leaves buffer marks or swirls, and Corp. of America, 721 N. Batavia 
it won’t burn the paint. Perfectly St., Orange, CA 92668. 


Walbro Fuel Pressure Regu- 
lator is an adjustable fuel 
pressure regulator that is de- 
signed specifically for older cars 
and trucks which are subject to 
fuel line flooding because of worn 
needle valves and seats in the car- 
buretor. The regulator is adjust- Seis 

able, to reduce pressure of fuel en- Walbro adjustable 
tering the carburetor to a level fuel pressure regulator 
that can be controlled by the nee- _ 
dle valve assembly if components 
are not too badly worn, thereby 
eliminating excessive fuel flow 
and the extra-rich fuel mixtures 
which waste gasoline and reduce 
performance. It is not intended for 
use with fuel injection systems. 
Manufacturer: Walbro Corp., Au- 
tomotive Products Group, Caro, 
MI 48723. 
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We'll bet $100 that, 
- if you buy an on-site computer, 
it will be from ADP. 


That’s how sure we are that 
SAM, the ADP computer designed 
for dealers, is right for you. All 
we ask is that you allow us to give 
you a complete demonstration. 

Then, if you buy someone else’s 
comparable system, we'll send 
you a check for $100. 

If you buy ours, the $100 goes 
toward the purchase price. 

| You can’t lose. 

. Especially if you choose SAM. 

. SAM is the easy-to-use com- 
puting service that helps everyone 
in your dealership serve your 
customers. 

Handling everything from ac- 
counting to finance and insurance. 
Parts management to service 
invoicing. And much more. 
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It provides you with timely, 
computerized information that 
helps make every department of 
your business more profitable. 

All that, while costing far less 
than other services that offer less. 

That’s why we’re confident 


enough to bet $100 you'll like SAM. 


Get the full story, today. 

Mail coupon for your FREE 
copy of the “Buyer’s Guide to 
Dealership Computing?’ 

Or call ADP toll-free: 
800-547-8670. Call collect in 
Canada: 416-752-6478; and in 
Oregon: 503-238-7272. 


The computing company®* 
Dealer Services Division 
700 N.E. Multnomah 
Portland, Oregon 97232 


of disc storage. Void where prohibited by law. Offer 


5 


*This offer is open only to automobile, truck, heavy 
duty equipment, and farm and implement dealerships 
which purchase stand alone mini-computer systems 
with at least 32K of main memory and 10 megabytes 


expires February 28, 1981. 


Automatic Data Processing 
Dealer Services Division 5 
700 N.E. Multnomah, Box AE 2# 
Portland, Oregon 97232 


C) Please send me the 
free ADP Buyer’s Guide. 
C) I can’t lose. 

Have your 
representative 

contact me. 

Name 

Title 

Dealership 

Address 

City State 


Phone 


perma-plate™ 
CHEMICAL AUTOMOTIVE PROTECTION 


perma-plate™ 
We're worth looking at! 


Perma-Plate™ products by 
SISKIN ENTERPRISES, INC. ©1928) 
1979 So.700 West - Salt Lake City, Utah 84104 -(800) 453-8470 


See our booth: 
Wear our badg@*) 
Win a great priz@ 


See Perma-Plate’s dazzling new display boots 
at the NADA Convention and take a close !0° 
the product line new car dealers are lining up 


for —Perma-Plate Paintguard™ Fiberguard”’ @ 
new Rustguard™ with Soundguard™ 


I 
Meet our president, Bill Nisson, and pick UP out 
numbered Perma-Plate™contest badge.Wea! ‘ne 
badge during the convention and find one O 
many people with a matching number. Bring all- 
to the Perma-Plate™ booth and win one of ¥ | 
expense paid golf or ski vacations to peautifu ar 
Park City, Utah, or one of 600 handsome Pom 
Plate™ poplin jackets! 
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